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Look to your Ampro Audio Visual 
Dealer for professional counsel re- 
garding your school’s AV program. 
He has available new products, 
new techniques to aid both faculty 
and students. Be sure to see and 
hear the Super Stylist-10 and 
Super Stylist-12 motion picture 
projectors ... and the great new 
tape recorder models— 
Celebrity and Hi-Fi. Each 

of these products is at 





the head of its class! 
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Chicago 18, Illinois 
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The cover photograph shows an 
ideal place for developing a 
severe case of “ergophobia”. At 
this time of year many of your 
pupils have this malady in its 
last stages. A light attack is 
not harmful to teachers especial- 
ly now that Spring is calling. 
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FTA Graduates— 
Will They Teach in Kentucky? 








TEACHERS 


For better placements in Kentucky and 
other preferred locations 


Write 
Ohio Valley Teachers Agency 


10 W. Fourth St., Newport, Ky. 











Vanderbilt University 
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graduate work 
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to enter college in June 


4. College students who wish to speed 
up work toward degree 
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Vanderbilt University 
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Guest Editorial 


Teacher-Appreciation Week Proclaimed 


On March 23 Governor Lawrence W. 
Wetherby issued a proclamation designat- 
ing the week April 11 to April 17 inclu- 
sive Teacher-Appreciation Week in Ken- 
tucky. The Governor issued this procla- 
mation in response to a_ resolution 
adopted at the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Kentucky School Boards Asso- 
ciation held at Lexington, Kentucky, on 
March 17. The resolution was as fol- 
lows: 

“The teacher shortage in Kentucky is 
becoming more and more serious year by 
This is especially disturbing in 
view of the fact that more and more teach- 
ers are needed each year because of the 
growth in school population. A recent 
study shows that teacher-education col- 
leges in Kentucky experienced a drop in 
enrollment last year of a total of 472. 
This was six times the loss of Kentucky 
college people preparing for other pro- 
fessions. Something should be done 
quickly to encourage capable young peo- 
ple to consider entering teaching as a 
profession and to keep the teachers we 
now have. 

“There are many reasons why young 
people in Kentucky are not entering 


year. 
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J. C. WALLACE, President 

Kentucky School Boards Association 
L. E. Merce, Executive Secretary 
Kentucky School Boards Association 


teaching as a profession — low salaries 
is undoubtedly one cause. Lack of ex- 
pressed appreciation for our teachers on 
the part of the general public is also a 
major cause. 

“The Kentucky School Boards Associa- 
tion believes the general public appreci- 
ates our teachers more than is apparent 
by their actions. With this thought in 
mind, the Kentucky School Boards Asso- 
ciation in general meeting at Lexington, 
Kentucky, March 17, 1954, respectfully 
requests Governor Lawrence Wetherby to 
proclaim the second full week of April 
each year Teacher-Appreciation Week in 
Kentucky.” 

It is altogether appropriate for the 
people of Kentucky to take time out in the 
rush of daily living and consider the great 
public service our teachers are rendering 
to our communities. 

What would our country be like if we 
didn’t have our schools? What would 
our schools be like if they were not taught 
by teachers who have been trained to 
teach? Few of us have given much thought 
to the preparation required of our teach- 
ers. College graduation is now a requisite 
for a standard certificate to teach. Dur- 








ing this preparation our teachers learn to 
respect each child’s personality. They 
learn that each child is different from 
every other child and must be treated as 
an individual. They also learn that chil- 
dren of similar ages tend to pass through 
similar stages of growth. They learn how 
to work with children, how to gain their 
love and confidence. They learn how to 
adjust the school experiences to fit the 
child’s individual needs and the needs of 
the social structure in which the child 
lives. 





Teacher-Appreciation Week, April 11-17 


Teaching in our day and time is a very 
complicated procedure. The purposes of 
education are much broader than they 
formerly were. The teacher in today’s 
school is striving to secure the best pos- 
sible all-round development of every 
child — his physical development, his 
social-emotional development, as well as 
his intellectual development. Planning 
experiences for this all-round develop- 
ment is a never-ending task. 

Teacher-Appreciation Week is in- 
tended to call our attention to the import- 
ance of the teacher to our way of life, to 
our homes, our community, and our total 
society. Perhaps if we stop to consider 
what we receive from the untiring efforts 
of our teacher, we will not be so stingy 
with our praises or our pennies which pay 
their salaries. Perhaps if we recognized 


fully the value of the services of our 
teachers, more capable young people 
would enter the teaching profession and 
all of our schools could be staffed with 
happy. qualified, and devoted teachers. 

The Kentucky School Boards Associa- 
tion is grateful to Governor Lawrence 
Wetherby for his sympathetic attitude to- 
ward our public schools and for his lead- 
ership in the development of a foundation 
program of education for Kentucky. The 
Association fully expects the next gover- 
nor of Kentucky and the next general as- 
sembly to provide the funds necessary to 
finance this program. The Governor 
realizes as do all Kentuckians that the 
foundation program of education could 
not have been enacted without help of 
Kentucky’s 20,000 teachers. 

For what Kentucky is today, our teach- 
ers more than any other single group are 
responsible. What Kentucky will be to- 
morrow will depend largely upon what 
our teachers do in guiding ihe growth and 
development of the boys and girls in 
school today. 

It is highly appropriate that our citi- 
zens dedicate one week of each year es- 
pecially for the expression of their deep 
appreciation of our teachers. 

Other governors and other states may 
well follow the example of Kentucky in 
paying tribute to their teachers. 
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Come One--Come All 


Madison Square Garden will house the 
Ninety-second NEA Convention, meeting 
in New York City from June 27 through 
July 2. From fifteen to twenty thousand 
school people are expected to participate 
in the “come one-come all” convention. 

Prominent speakers include: John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State; Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations; Ralph Bunche, Director 
of the Trusteeship Divison, United Na- 
tions Secretariat; Grayson Kirk, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University; Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of New York City; 
Robert Moses, well known New York City 
planner; Billie Davis, author of “I Was 
a Hobo Kid”; and many other prominent 
lay and professional leaders. 

For hotel information, see the January, 
1954, NEA Journal, page 9. The head- 
quarters hotel will be the New Yorker. 
Come to the Kentucky headquarters to 
register immediately after you arrive in 
New York City. State headquarters’ 
Openhouse and Friendship evening will 
be held Thursday evening, July 1. 

Suggested points of interest for sight- 
seeing are: UN... stock exchange... 
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Radio City .. . art, science, history mus- 
eums ... Empire State Building . . . har- 
bor tours .. . ocean liners . . . planetar- 
ium... specialized schools . . . housing 
projects ... markets . . . radio and TV 
studios .. . ball parks . . . historic build- 
ings and scores of historic and scenic 
points enroute to and from the convention 
city. Write NEA Travel Division for 
further information, 

During the week preceding the Conven- 
tion, the National Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
will meet in Albany, New York.  Im- 
mediately after the Convention, the Class- 
room Teacher National Conference will 
meet for two weeks at the University of 
Delaware, at Newark. You are invited 
to visit NEA headquarters in Washington 
on your way to or from New York. 


Kentucky is announcing Dr. Lyman V. 
Ginger as a candidate for membership on 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Education Association. 
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Let’s Face It 


Catastrophe or Preparedness 


We are indebted to Maurice D. Bement, 
Regional Director, National Citizens 
Commission for Public Schools for mak- 
ing available to us this article. At a 
time when a few most vocal critics are 
disseminating information of a biased 
nature concerning our schools, we are 
glad to publish excerpts from an address 
given by Walter Lippmann before the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools in San Francisco, March 19, 
1954. 

... If we compare our total effort—in 
public and private schools, and from kin- 
dergarten through college—with what it 
was fifty years ago, the quantitative in- 
crease is impressive. We are offering 
much more schooling of a more expen- 
sive kind to very many more pupils. By 
every statistical measure, the United 
States has made striking quantitative 
progress during the past century towards 
the democratic goal of universal educa- 
tion. The typical young American is 
spending more years in school than his 
father or grandfather; a much higher 
proportion of young people are going to 
high school and beyond; and more dol- 
lars—even discounting the depreciation 
of the dollar—are being spent for each 
person’s education. 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


If it were no more difficult to live in 
the United States today than it was fifty 
years ago, that is if life were as simple 
as it was then,—if the problems of pri- 
vate and community life were as easily 
understood—if the task of governing the 
United States at home, and of conduct- 
ing its foreign relations abroad, were as 
uncomplicated and no more dangerous 
than it was fifty years ago—then we 
could celebrate, we could be happy, we 
could be congratulating ourselves that we 
are making great progress in the task 
of educating ourselves as a democracy. 


But we cannot make that comforting 
comparison without deceiving ourselves 
seriously. We cannot measure the de- 
mands upon our people in the second half 
of the 20th Century—the demands in 
terms of trained intelligence, moral dis- 
cipline, knowledge, and, not least, the 
wisdom of great aflairs—by what was 
demanded of them at the beginning of 
the first half of this century. The burden 
of living in Amerca today and of govern- 
ing America today is very much heavier 
than it was fifty years ago, and the cru- 
cial question is whether the increase of 
our effort in education is keeping up with 
the increase in the burden. 
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Standard of Comparison 


When we use this standard of com- 
parison, we must find, I submit, that the 
increase in our effort to educate our- 
selves is of a quite different,—and of a 
very much smaller—order of magnitude 
than is the increase in what is demanded 
of us in this divided and dangerous 
world. Our educational effort and our 
educational needs are not now anywhere 
nearly in balance. The supply is not 
nearly keeping up with the demand. The 
burden of the task is very much heavier 
than is the strength of the effort. There 
is a very serious and dangerous deficit 
between the output of education and our 
private and public need to be educated. 

How can we measure this discrepancy? 
I am sorry to say that I shall have to use 
a few figures, trusting that none of you 
will think that when I use them, I am 
implying that all things can be measured 
in dollars and cents. I am using the 
figures because there is no other way to 
illustrate concretely the difference in the 
two orders of magnitude—the difference 
between what we do to educate ourselves, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
what the kind of world we live in de- 
mands of us. 


Educational Effort and Public Task 


What shall we use as a measure of our 
educational effort? For the purpose of 
comparison, I think we may take the total 


‘expenditure per capita, first in 1900, and 


then about half a century later, in 1953, 
on public and private schools from kin- 
dergarten through college. 

\nd as a measure of the burden of our 
task—of the responsibilties and of the 
commitments to which education has now 
to be addressed—we might take federal 
expenditures per capita, first in 1900, 
and then in our time, half a century later. 

We differ among ourselves, of course, 
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as to whether we are spending too much, 
too little, or the right amount, on defense, 
and on the public services. But these dif- 
ferences do not seriously affect the argu- 
ment. For all of us—or nearly all of us 
—are agreed on the general size and the 
scope of the necessary tasks of the mod- 
ern federal government, both in military 
defense and for civilian purposes. Be- 
tween the highest and the lowest propos- 
als of responsible and informed men, I 
doubt that the difference is as much as 20 
per cent. That is not a great enough dif- 
ference to affect the point I am making. 
That point is that the size of the public 
expenditure reflects—roughly, of course, 
but nevertheless, fundamentally — the 
scale and scope of what we are impelled 
and compelled to do. It registers our 
judgment on the problems with which we 
must cope. 

Now, in 1900, the educational effort 
—measured in expenditures per capita— 
was $6.85. What we must be interested 
in is, I submit, the ratio between these 
two figures. We find, then that in 1900 
the nation put out $1 of educational effort 
against $2 of public task. 

How is it now, half a century or so 
later? In 1953, the educational effort 
was at the rate of about $76 per capita. 
Federal expenditures—including defense 
—had risen to $467 per capita. The ratio 
of educational effort to public task, which 
in 1900 was one as to two, had fallen, a 
half century later, to a ratio of one to 
SIX. 

Perhaps I should pause at this point 
for a parenthesis to say for those, who 
may be thinking how much the value of 
the dollar has depreciated since 1900, 
that I am aware of that, but for the pur- 
poses of this comparison, it makes no dif- 
ference. For while the dollar was worth 
probably three times as much in 1900 as 
in 1953, we are interested only in the 


relative effort in 1900 and in 1953. The 
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ratio would be the same if we divided 
the 1953 expenditures by three, or if we 
multiplied the 1900 expenditures by 
three. 

. .. [ must now remind you that this 
disparity between the educational effort 
and the public task is in fact greater than 
the figures suggest. For in this half cen- 
tury there has been a momentous change 
in the structure of American society, and 
it has added greatly to the burden upon 
the schools. 


Responsibility Grows 


The responsibility of the schools for 
educating the new generation has become 
very much more comprehensive than it 
used to be. Ever so much more is now 
demanded of the schools. For they are 
expected to perform many of the educa- 
tional functions which used to be per- 
formed by the family, the settled com- 
munity, the church, the family business, 
the family farm, the family trade... 

I shall mention that the comparison be- 
tween our real educational effort and our 
real public need is less favorable than the 
figures of one as to two in 1900, as 
against one as to six today. For the 
school today has a much larger role to 
play in the whole process of education 
than it needed to play in the older Amer- 
ican society. 

Can it be denied that the educational 
effort is inadequate? I think it cannot be 
denied. I do not mean that we are doing 
a little too little. I mean that we are do- 
ing much too little. We are entering up- 
on an era which will test to the utmost the 
capacity of our democracy to cope with 
the gravest problems of modern times— 
and on a scale never yet attempted in all 
the history of the world. We are enter- 
ing upon this difficult and dangerous pe- 
riod with what I believe we must call a 
growing deficit in the quantity and the 
quality of American education. 
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There is, I believe, compelling proot 
that we are operating at an educationa! 
deficit. It is to be found in many of the 
controversies within the educational sys- 
tem. I am not myself, of course, a pro- 
fessional educator. But I do some read- 
ing about education, and I have been 
especially interested in the problem of 
providing education for the men and 
women who must perform the highest 
functions in our society—the elucidation 
and the articulation of its ideals, the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, the making of 
high policy in the government, and the 
leadership of the people. 

How are we discussing this problem? 
Are we, as we ought to be doing, studying 
what are the subjects and what are the 
disciplines which are needed for the 
education of the gifted children for the 
leadership of the nation? That is not 
the main thing we are discussing. We 
are discussing whether we can afford to 
educate our leaders when we have so far 
to go before we have done what we should 
do to provide equal opportunities for all 
people. 


Average Ability or Higher Capacities 


Most of the argument — indeed the 
whole issue — of whether to address the 
effort in education to the average of 
ability or to the higher capacities—de- 
rives from the assumption that we have to 
make that choice. But why do we have 
to choose? Why are we not planning to 
educate everybody as much as everybody 
can be educated, some much more and 
some less than others? 

This alleged choice is forced upon us 
only because our whole educational effort 
is too small. If we were not operating at 
a deficit level, our working ideal would 
be the fullest opportunity for all—each 
child according to his capacity. It is the 
deficit in our educational effort which 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Are we viewing the work 
of others, or examining 
the task of our own? 


Mirrors or Windows? 


On many occasions it has been stated 
that the only difference between a mirror 
and a window is the direction the light 
travels when it strikes the glass. When 
the light reflects, your own image and the 
images or objects behind you are seen. 
If the light passes through, images on the 
opposite side of the glass are seen. 

The professional organizations in edu- 
cation may be compared to mirrors or 
windows. One must make a careful 
analysis to determine whether the mem- 
bers of the profession are viewing the 
works of others, or are examining the 
-works of themselves and their own local 
organization through a mirror or a win- 
dow. Are they looking ahead or are they 
looking back? Such examinations are 
always valuable but at the close of this 
academic year a careful examination 
would be more timely than ever before. 


Looking Back 


First, let us look back, then let us look 
ahead. One of the things which should 
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LyMANn V. GINGER, President 


Kentucky Education Association 


be examined either by reflection or by ob- 
servation is, do I belong to the local, dis- 
trict, state, and national educational as- 
sociations which operate to serve me and 
my profession? The district and state 
education associations in Kentucky have 
had the membership of a large percent- 
age of the teachers in Kentucky in recent 
years; however, there are still several 
hundreds which do not join. These peo- 
ple may be as influential in their com- 
munities and have as much to do with 
shaping public opinion about schools and 
their operation, as those people who do 
belong to the associations and work for 
the improvement of all schools on the 
united front of the professional organiza- 
tions. Perhaps all of us have been re- 
miss in our responsibility when we fail to 
take the time to explain to those non- 
members of the profession just what is 
to be gained by having a united front 
with 100 per cent membership at every 
level of the organization. 


Many school systems do not have a 
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local organization and approximately 
only fifty per cent of the teachers in Ken- 
tucky belong to the National Education 
Association. Kentucky has never reached 
its quota in memberships in the NEA. 
We need to make an analysis of what has 
been done, evaluate the findings, and 
work toward a positive approach in im- 
provement for the future. 

In all probability you have heard 
teachers ask what professional organiza- 
tions can do for them and what they can 
receive from the KEA, the NEA, or the 
local organizations. Not only have you 
heard questions asked but you may have 
heard criticism and misinformation about 
these organizations. If the positive ap- 
proach is taken, then let’s ask what has 
been done through these professional or- 
ganizations. 


Professional Services 


At the local level, dozens of school sys- 
tems have held workshops, promoted par- 
ent study groups, held professional dis- 
cussion sessions, promoted better public 
relations, and have carried on many con- 
structive and worthwhile activities. Those 
groups which have participated in these 
activities have received benefits which 
cannot be measured in terms of the dues 
paid. 

At the state level the Leadership Con- 
ference, the District conferences, the 
work of the Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards Commission, the pro- 
motion of Future Teachers’ work, and 
dozens of other positive services could be 
mentioned, 

In the Legislature this year the KEA, 
through its staff and members of the 
organization, gave assistance in an out- 
standing way. Three significant bills 
were enacted into law. (1) The Teacher 
Tenure Law was amended so that there 
cannot be misunderstanding in the future. 
This clarification should give security to 
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all teachers who can qualify for tenure 
and who were in doubt about whethe: 
they had tenure. This law alone is worth 
more than all the fees paid for member- 
ships in the KEA. (2) The Teacher Re- 
tirement Laws were strengthened and 
when they become fully operative there 
will be many benefits derived from these 
new laws. The lowest benefits were 
raised substantially and the annual in- 
creases were improved to such an extent 
that any teacher who qualifies for re- 
tirement benefits will receive enough ad- 
ditional money in any one year that she 
could have paid for a life membership 
from the increases and would have had 
money left over. (3) The passage of the 
Foundation Program Law is of such im- 
portance that from now on there will be 
a constructive plan for the schools of 
Kentucky. 


Looking Ahead 


If everything else is ignored, these 
three tangible evidences of the action and 
results of the KEA should mean a greater 
awakening on the part of the teachers of 
Kentucky. Results can be achieved, 
progress can be made, and success can 
reward every endeavor if the teaching 
profession continues to look ahead and 
if those who belong to the KEA and help 
carry the load in both work and money 
will recruit those who are outside the or- 
ganization. A_ positive approach will 
present a 100 per cent membership. A 
united membership can keep the KEA 
moving to even greater accomplishments. 

It is possible for all people who work 
in the schools of Kentucky to look ahead 
to greater opportunity. Opportunity fol- 
lows need and certainly there has been 
great need in Kentucky in the past. That 
need persists at the present; certainly it 
can be reduced in the future. 

According to the Kentucky Chamber 
of Commerce, Kentucky was second from 
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ihe top in the Southern States in increase 
in business last year. Yet, the salaries 
tor the teachers in Kentucky were second 
from the bottom. A recent study which 
compared the number of outstanding peo- 
ple in Who's Who, Kentucky had a high- 
er percentage of these people leaving the 
state than any other Southern state and 
had the lowest percentage coming into 
Kentucky from other states. Last year, 
Kentucky led the nation in adult illiter- 
acy. In recent years, Kentucky has led 
the nation in the percentage of drop-outs 
from the first grade to completion of high 
school. 


Taking Action 


These are the facts; they show the 
needs. They point to the opportunity and 
challenge of the future. What can be 
done? (1) Present a united profession 
in ideas, ideals, and membership to pro- 
fessional organizations. (2) Teach the 
individual child according to his need. 
This must vary with environment and 
circumstance certainly, but when each 
teacher demonstrates his love for the 
child he teaches, there will be an awaken- 
ing. There will be a desire for greater 
achievement and there will be a lessen- 
ing of the loss of the child’s potential. 
(3) The opportunity for teachers who 
work together has been increased in Ken- 
tucky in recent vears. It has proved to 
be one of the great areas of advancement 
and improvement. Much more needs to 
To be sure it requires some 
money and much time but the reward in 
terms of professional growth and enrich- 
ment far outweighs the cost. At every 
level we need a recognition of the ethical 
responsibility of teachers to be profes- 
sional in action as well as theory, to give 
of themselves now so the future will be 
brighter for both children and teachers. 
Twenty-five cents a week—less than four 
cents a day—will pay for the member- 
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ship in both KEA and NEA. The teach- 
er’s organizations are the largest in 
America. Are we looking through the 
window to this great opportunity? (4) 
The last two years have provided the 
teachers of Kentucky with a marvelous 
opportunity to work with the citizens of 
the state. PTA, Farm Bureau and dozens 
of other groups have worked with teach- 
ers on common problems. We have only 
started in this area, and it could be the 
most fruitful area of all. It is a com- 
plex problem and involves human rela- 
lions, group operations, understanding of 
social, economic, and educational prob- 
lems. It should concern itself with taxes 
and taxation problems. The entire prob- 
lem of teacker-parent-community rela- 
tionship is not entirely new but we have 
hardly scratched the surface in Kentucky. 
School people should furnish the leader- 
ship, the initiative, the drive for better re- 
lations between those who furnish the 
money and the children, and those who 
seek to guide their learning experience. 

Which way are we looking—in the 
mirror or through the window? Do we 
see the past—or the future? 

The future—with courage, optimism, 
and desire—is ours through the window! 








NEA Life Membership 

NEA Life Membership has not  in- 
creased sufliciently to justify an extended 
report in this issue. New life members 
reported to the KEA office since the last 
list of names was published include: Dr. 
Harry Sparks, Murray; Mrs. Virginia P. 
Greene, Morehead; and Mr, Benjamin 
Cohn, Carrollton. It is hoped that sev- 
eral teachers will make this sound invest- 
ment in life membership during the sum- 
mer months. No sounder investment can 
be made by a member of the teaching 
profession. 
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Tenets of Student Teaching 
As Practiced at Asbury 


Asbury is a liberal arts college which 
stresses the importance of preparing 
Christian teachers as well as ministers 
and other full-time Christian workers. 
This undoubtedly accounts for the fact 
that approximately one-third of the grad- 
uates of Asbury enter the teaching pro- 
fession either in this country or on for- 
eign mission fields. The fact that 103 
students are members of the Asbury 
chapter of Future Teachers of America 
is an indication of high interest in this 
profession. It is the purpose of this article 
to describe the scope and nature of ex- 
periences that are provided in the teach- 
er-education program for prospective 
teachers at Asbury College. 


Selection of Candidates 


Selection of candidates for teacher- 
education is accomplished in four ways. 
First, the college office of admissions 
screens all applicants for admission to 
the college. The factors included in this 
phase of the screening process are the 
high school records, intelligence test 
scores and English placement tests, and 
a letter written by the applicant giving 
reasons for entering college, future plans, 
and objectives. 

The second phase of selection is 
through the advisory services of the col- 
lege. Upon entering the college, each 
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student is assigned to a faculty adviser. 
These advisers are chosen upon the basis 
of student needs obtained through infor- 
mation and personal data in letters writ- 
ten by the prospective students. Pros- 
pective students who indicate plans to 
enter the teaching profession are assigned 
to faculty advisers who are professors in 
the department of education. Thus there 
is fine opportunity to guide out of the 
teacher preparation programs those stu- 
dents who do not show promise of making 
good teachers. They are guided into 
other college programs. 

The third step in selecting and guid- 
ing candidates for teacher education is 
through professional and academic 
course work. The first course in which 
consideration is given to this problem 
is Introduction to Education. In this 
course, an information blank is filled out 
by each student. On this blank the stu- 
dent gives more complete and definite 
information regarding his plans for the 
future, with reasons for his decisions. 
These information blanks are studied by 
professors who are interested in the plans 
indicated. Such consideration is a great 
aid to advisers in conferring with stu- 
dents. 

The fourth and final stage in the selec- 
tion of prospective teachers is considera- 
tion by the faculty committee on student 
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‘eaching. This committee, composed of 
ihe dean of the college, the director of 
-tudent teaching and three other profes- 
sors, including two representing academ- 
ic subject-matter fields. considers each 
applicant for student teaching. They 
meet with prospective student teachers, 
ask them questions regarding their plans 
and work, and give them an opportunity 
to ask questions and hold general confer- 
ences. The committee has found it neces- 
sary to reject some applicants and help 
them adjust to other lines of work. These 
students are carefully advised regard- 
ing the committee’s decision by the direc- 
tor of student teaching and given an op- 
portunity to meet again with the commit- 
tee, if they so desire. Factors consid- 
ered by the committee on student teach- 
ing in determining the probable success 
of students in this work include scholar- 
ship, personality, and physical conditions 
including speech, hearing, and physical 
abnormalities. This committee serves in 
an advisory capacity to the director of 
student teaching who, at Asbury College, 
is also head of the entire teacher educa- 
tion program (Chairman of Division of 
Education and Psychology). 

This procedure of screening by a 
faculty committee has had a wholesome 
effect on prospective student teachers and 
has served as an excellent screening de- 
vice. 


Pre-Student Teaching 
Laboratory Experiences 


Certain laboratory experiences for the 
professional preparation of teachers are 
provided in various courses, including 
educational psychology, child psychol- 
ogy, adolescent psychology, fundament- 
als of secondary education, fundamentals 
of elementary education, and_ special 
methods courses. In the psychology 
courses, students are urged to study 
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pupils by observing them in the class- 
rooms in public schools. Case studies 
are carried through and discussed in the 
classes. Class discussion is conducted on 
a professional and impersonal basis. 

In fundamentals classes, students are 
provided experiences in visiting and ob- 
serving classes in local or other schools. 
Guide sheets are provided to help the 
prospective teachers in making more 
meaningful observations. Written reports 
of such observations are made and op- 
portunities are provided for follow-up 





discussion and evaluation of observations 
in terms of good teaching practices based 
on principles of child growth and devel- 
opment. 

In special methods classes, students 
are required to work out resource units 
in their field of special interest and teach 
part of one unit as they would teach it 
in an elementary or secondary school. 
Opportunity is given for class discussion 
of methods, devices and procedures used 
by the prospective teachers. 

Other pre-student teaching laboratory 
experiences are provided in an informal 
way through the participation of students 
in extra-class activities such as scouts, 
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YMCA, YWCA, church and Sunday 
School work. Because of the religious 
emphasis of the college, a large percent- 
age of the student body engage in these 
activities. Many of them travel as far as 
Indiana and Ohio to participate in such 
work. The arrangement of the college 
schedule so that no classes meet from 
Saturday noon until Tuesday morning 
at eight o’clock makes such participation 
possible. 





Prospective student teachers are urged 
to obtain field experiences in elementary 
or secondary schools in the vicinity of 
their homes at the beginning of the acad- 
emic year when they plan to take stu- 
dent teaching. This is possible since the 
public schools open about three weeks 
prior to the time of registration at the 
college. These field experiences are re- 
ported to the director of student teaching 
who includes them in the student’s total 
record of laboratory experiences. The 
activities prior to student teaching also 
include observation of school procedures, 
conferences with administrators and 
teachers, participation in various clubs 
and in regular classwork, and even, in 
some instances, substitute teaching, al- 
though this is not recommended for in- 
experienced teachers. 


Student-Teaching Program 
of Organization and Experiences 


The methods of selecting candidates 
for student teaching have been previously 
discussed. However, certain other pro- 
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cedures contribute to the final selection. 
Each applicant completes an application 
blank giving pertinent data that are help- 
ful in determining the extent of his prep- 
aration. He also gives the names of two 
professors in academic fields who ar 
requested to make recommendations re 
lative to student’s preparation for the 
work of teaching from the academi 
standpoint. Brief evaluation question- 
naires are sent to these professors and 
they are very cooperative in giving rec- 
ommendations based on accurate infor- 
mation. Such reports are kept in a con- 
fidential file and used exclusively by the 
director of student teaching. 

Applicants who are accepted for stu- 
dent teaching complete a nine page per- 
sonal data blank, including a brief auto- 
biography giving any incidents that wil! 
be helpful to the supervising teachers in 
becoming acquainted with student teach- 
ers personally. This blank is completed 
in duplicate. One copy is retained in 
the permanent student-teacher file in the 
office of the director of student teaching. 
The other copy is given to the supervising 
teacher previous to the time the student 
teacher begins his work. The individual 
differences and needs of each student are 
used as a basis for the student’s program 
of student teaching. 

As far as possible, only one student 
teacher is assigned to each supervising 
teacher. It is felt that this arrangement 
is more likely to provide the student 
teacher with more complete and valuable 
experience than he will receive when two 
or more students are assigned to the same 
supervising teacher. As further assur- 
ance that the student will obtain as com- 
plete teaching experience as possible, he 
is assigned to student teaching for the en- 
tire school day for one quarter of ap- 
proximately 10 weeks. He, thus, has 
opportunity for experiences covering a 
wide scope of the professional tasks of a 
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ieacher. in order to further facilitate 
the student teacher’s experience, he is 
urged to arrange his schedule so that it 
will not be necessary for him to take an- 
other college course at the time he takes 
student teaching. When he must take 
another course, it is recommended that he 
enroll for a class that meets at 3:00 p.m. 
or later, thus giving him the entire regu- 
lar school day for student teaching. 
When assigning student teachers, the 
desires of the student regarding location 
and choice of supervising teachers is con- 
sidered as far as possible. This policy 
makes for more satisfactory student- 
teacher-supervisor-teacher relationships. 
Personality characteristics of both super- 
vising teacher and student teacher are al- 
so considered. Administrators in co- 
operating schools provide many _ val- 
uable suggestions regarding the as- 
signment of student teachers to their re- 
spective schools. All student teaching 
experiences provided for Asbury students 
are in off-campus public schools. Dur- 
ing the current year, 1953-1954, full- 
time student teaching has been and is 
being provided in four off-campus co- 
operating school systems through serv- 
ices of public school teachers as follows: 
Fall Quarter-—17 student teachers—15 
supervising teachers (in public schools) ; 
Winter Quarter—28 student teachers— 
28 supervising teachers; Spring Quarter 
—19 student teachers—19 supervising 
teachers; Summer Quarter—6 (applied ) 


" —6 supervising teachers. 


As far as possible, the college super- 
visor or director of student teaching 
visits each student teacher and each 
supervising teacher at least once a week. 
The weekly student-teaching and confer- 
ence report, handed to the director of 
student teaching by each student teacher, 
provides a schedule of activities for the 
coming week, thus aiding the college 
supervisor in scheduling his visits. 
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Guide and Report 


A helpful guide to the student teacher 
is the handbook entitled “Learning Ex- 
periences for Student Teachers” pre- 
pared by the director of student teaching 
as a result of experiences with the pro- 
gram over the past years. 

Evaluation of the student-teaching ex- 
perience is facilitated by use of a weekly 
written report to the director of student 
teaching. This is a joint report of the 
student teacher and the supervising 
teacher, listing activities participated in, 
subjects taught, outstanding ideas or 
methods learned, favorable comments by 
supervising teacher and _ weaknesses 
pointed out by supervising teacher. Space 
is also provided, on the blank, for the 
student teacher to list any special prob- 
lems or needs which he would like to 
discuss with the director of student teach- 
ing. These reports are turned in regular- 
ly throughout the period of student teach- 
ing. A final evaluation report is handed 
to the director of student teaching by the 
supervisor at the close of the period of 





student teaching. This report gives es- 
timates of four phases of teaching; per- 
sonal relations with students and teach- 
ers, command and use of subject matter, 
teaching skill, and class management. A 
brief description of the individual as a 


(Continued on page 45) 
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You Can Help e e e The Department of Rural 
Education, NEA 


You are offered an Honor, a Place and 
a Job to do through the Department of 
Rural Education. Much is to be done — 
You can help — Become an active mem- 
ber now! 


Rural Problems Remain 


The very heart of this nation is the boys 
and girls of its rural areas. Approxi- 
mately 5 million individual farm families 
totaling 17 million people produce the 
food and fibre for this nation. Farm 
families own the greatest number of pri- 
vate businesses in the United States. 
Rural areas have 45 per cent of the na- 
tion’s school-age children and a_ vast 
majority of the nation’s small schools. 
In the rural areas there is a dispropor- 
tionate share of poorly trained teachers 
and four-fifths of the nation’s teacher 
shortage. The average teacher salaries 
are only two-thirds that of urban teacher 
salaries. Only 38 per cent of the avail- 
able school funds is found in rural areas, 
and only 10 per cent of the nation’s 
wealth! 


Rural Education is Unique 


Rural education is unique in that the 
selection of subject matter, the approach 
to teaching, and the program of school 
activities are based upon experiences, 
needs, and community institutions and 
customs of people living in an environ- 
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ment basically rural and, to a consider- 


able extent, closely related to agriculture 


and other primary economic production. 
The modern rural school is one that 
serves the whole rural community, in- 
cluding a hamlet, village. or town cente: 
and the surrounding open-country terri- 
tory. The rural child’s development must 
be rooted in rural soil. His present needs 
and problems are what they are because 
of the inter-relationships of his life and 
those of his rural community. His first- 
hand experiences are those which rural! 
life affords. The task of modern educa- 
tion is to adapt instruction to the abilities 
and capacities of pupils, to build on the 
environment in which they live and to ex- 
tend and enrich that environment. 


The Challenge We Face 


To help in solving these problems and 
in meeting these needs of rural children 
the Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association, as 
the national professional organization of 
rural education, serves as: 

1. Spokesman for Rural Children in se- 
curing the rights that are theirs be- 
cause they are the rights of every 
child. 

Representative of Rural Teachers in 
seeking the status, preparation, and 
resources for fulfilling their obliga- 
tion to youth and society. 


iw) 
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His present needs and problems are what they 
are because of the inter-relationship of his life 
and those of his rural community. 


3. Advocate of Rural Education — in- 
formed, willing and able — wherever 
such an advocate is needed. 

4. Your Clearing House — in collecting 
and channeling a constant stream of 
information relating to the various 
phases of rural life and education. 
Literature and letters carry informa- 
tion to local teachers and layman, 
supervisors, community school admin- 
istrators, county and_ intermediate 
superintendents, county staffs, state 
education department staffs, college 
personnel, graduate students, prospec- 
tive teachers and persons in foreign 
countries, 


You Can Help 


The Department of Rural Education 
operates under its own Constitution and 
By-laws, in conformity with the Charter 
and By-Laws of the NEA, of which it is 
a part. Membership in the NEA is pre- 
requisite to Department membership. All 
persons engaged or interested in rural 
education are eligible for membership. 
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Department of Rural Education | 
of the NEA | 

HOWARD A. DAWSON, Executive Secretary 

Department of Rural Education 

1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Check 

New Member [J 

Renewal [J 


I am enclosing $4.00 to pay my membership dues 
in the Department of Rural Education for the 
calendar year ____. _In addition to general 
membership in the Department, also record me 
as a member of (check one or both or none) : 

[] (1) County and Rural Area Superintendents 

Division 
(2) School Transportation Division 


Name 





Position 
Address ae 


Date 
Positvens = 











Every-day activities in club 7. 
by Wallace Williams to provide before-school activities for seventh and eighth grade students. 
In addition to its being a recreational activity, good manners and self-control are stressed. 
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This project at William Morton Junior High School is sponsored 
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Number One Problem 


and Future Challenge .. . 


Balancing Teacher Supply and Demand 


The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. during the period 1944-1948, 
set up a Five-Point Program, one point 
being that of teacher recruitment. The 
emphasis given to teacher recruitment, 
during this period, helped the profession 
to accept the philosophy that teacher re- 
cruitment is one of its responsibilities. 
The state emphasis on recruitment also 
stimulated a variety of effective activities 
designed to help balance teacher supply 
and demand. 

The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in 1945 appointed a three-mem- 
ber State Committee on Teacher Recruit- 
ment: Louise Combs, Chairman, repre- 
senting State Department of Education; 
Louise Worthington, representing Beta 
Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma: Mrs. 
James Sheehan, representing Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This 
Committee functioned until 1949, Since 
the chairman of this Committee was a 
member of the Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, it was possible 
for the Committee to develop a long range 


This is a summary of ac- 
tivities and efforts toward 
a balance of teacher sup- 
ply and demand. 


BEULAH FonTAINE and LouIsE Comes 


program involving the groups repre- 
sented on the Committee, all of the 33 
colleges, all of the 243 public school 
systems, and the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 

Under this program, each college ac- 
cepted responsibility for promoting 
teacher recruitment in the school system 
of its service area. This proved effective 
in recruiting more and better students for 
teaching, and the plan has been continued 
by many of the institutions, 

Beginning in 1945 the Chairman of the 
State Recruitment Committee, who was 
also in the Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification, released annually re- 
search studies on supply and demand. 
teacher shortage, number of emergency 
certificates and other studies related to 
the need for teachers, particularly in the 
elementary field. This type of research 
continues to be released annually through 
the Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification. 

The variety of teacher-recruitment ac- 
tivities and research released stimulated 
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ihe colleges in the state to strengthen 
guidance programs and to initiate An- 
nual Career Days focused upon the op- 
portunities of the teaching profession and 
the need for teachers. 

College publications began to place 
emphasis upon the need for teachers and 
to depict appealing phases of teacher 
education. 

The State Committee on Recruitment, 
during the period 1945-1948, prepared 
co-operatively with many _ interested 
groups 26 teacher-recruitment circulars 
which were distributed and used by col- 
leges and public schools in teacher re- 
crjutment programs. 


Scholarships Provided 


From stimulation provided by the 
State Committee on Recruitment, scholar- 
ship funds for future teachers were made 
available by both the Kentucky Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma Chapters in Kentucky, Grant- 
ing of scholarships by these groups has 
become a continuing practice and more 
young people each year benefit from this 
plan. One AAUW branch, in co-opera- 
tion with the Teacher Recruitment Com- 
mittee, compiled in an attractive publica- 
tion a list of all scholarships available to 
Kentucky students and distributed copies 
to all high schools in the State. 


FTA Is Organized 


Beginning in 1945, the State Commit- 
tee began to encourage the organization 
of FTA clubs in high schools. By 1946, 
interest in this movement had become 
strong enough for the organization of a 
state unit, affiliated with the Kentucky 
Education Association. Kentucky was the 
first state in which the FTA clubs and 
chapters were organized on a state-wide 
basis and affiliated with the State Educa- 
tion Association. Since 1946, this unit 
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had held its annual meeting in conjune- 
tion with the convention of the State Edu- 
cation Association. The FTA movement 
is concurrently sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association which pro- 
vides the services of a staff member and 
a $300 budget for FTA work. 

In 1952-1953, there were 456 high 
school students holding membership in 
FTA clubs and 388 college students were 
members of 13 college chapters of FTA. 
Indications are that there has been an 
increase in the number of clubs and 
chapters during the 1953-1954 school 
year. 

The Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification of the State Department 
of Education is working co-operatively 
with the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in stimulating the organization of 
FTA clubs and chapters. 

During the height of teacher recruit- 
ment activities, the Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification and the Ken- 
tucky Delta Kappa Gamma received na- 
tional recognition for its effective work 
in teacher recruitment from both the Na- 
tional Education Association and_ the 
National Delta Kappa Gamma. 


TEPS Commission Established 


With the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Protes- 
sional Standards in 1950, teacher re- 
cruitment was accepted as one of its 
major goals. The need for balancing 
teacher supply and demand has been 
given major attention in all programs 
sponsored by the Commission. The pro- 
fession is more and more accepting re- 
sponsibility for teacher recruitment. 
Through the efforts of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, the profession and the public 
are accepting the philosophy that high 
professional standards attract high qual- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Frank H. Stallings 


Why is the idea of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning being given such a prominent place 
in pedagogical literature, on workshop 
programs and on conference agenda? Is 
this but another educational fad or is it 
a vital factor deserving the attention 
heaped upon it? 

It is the writer’s opinion that teacher- 
pupil planning is a valuable and, indeed, 
an essential feature of the learning ex- 
perience, 


Why Teacher-Pupil Planning 
is Important 


Groups are playing an increasingly 
important part in determining our laws 
and policies. When we want a particular 
bit of legislation passed or a particular 
policy adopted, we rely upon group ac- 
tion. Someone has called our govern- 
ment one operated by group pressure. 
This is not necessarily bad if groups are 
sufficiently representative. Is it amiss, 
then, to advocate that our students have 
the opportunity to become effective group 
participants? Teacher-pupil planning 
provides this opportunity. 

Group planning is one of the basic skills 
of the democratic way of life. It is the 
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Try Teacher-Pupil 


Planning 


FRANK H. STALLINGS 
Principal, Hazelwood Schoo! 
Louisville 


very antithesis of dictatorship or author- 
itarianism. As we all know, our democ- 
racy is being challenged as never before 
and it will stand or fall depending upon 
how well we are able to make it function 
on every plane of living from the inter- 
national councils all the way down to the 
classroom. 

Teacher-pupil planning fits into the 
pattern of the scientific method of prob- 
lem solving, which has been described as 
the highest thought process yet devised 
by man. It consists of defining a pro}- 
lem, uncovering the facts already avail- 
able that bear upon the problem, deciding 
what additional data are required and 
securing these, forming a tentative hy- 
pothesis, and finally testing the hypoth- 
esis repeatedly, always holding the con- 
clusion subject to modification in the light 
of additional knowledge. Pupils and 
teachers can plan together at each step 
and thus gain proficiency in the use of 
this technique for solving not only prob- 
lems of chemistry and physics but also of 
human relations, 


Helping the Individual 
Teacher-pupil planning helps the in:i- 
SCHOOL 
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vidual to achieve his highest potential. 
We are becoming more and more aware 
of the vital role that group interaction 
plays in the development of the indivi- 
dual, How ineffectual and impersonal 
would a human be, raised in a social 
vacuum! More than we realize, we are 
the products of our social experiences 
within the intimate group. 


What Teacher-Pupil Planning is Not 


It may be helpful to enumerate several 
misconceptions of the teacher-pupil plan- 
ning idea before stating its legitimate 
characteristics. 

Certainly it is not a device to render 
unnecessary the careful preplanning re- 
quired for effective teaching. Indeed, it 
requires a far more skillful type of pre- 
planning than do traditional classroom 
methods, The teacher must think out a 
number of possibilities. She must de- 
cide what limitations are necessary in the 
scope of problems to be considered. She 
must lay a framework within which plan- 
ning may take place and must be ready to 
suggest various avenues of approach. It 





is true that her plans will not be in the 
nature of an agendum. They will be 
broad and flexible, but they must be 
none-the-less deliberate. 

Teacher-pupil planning is not a “put- 
everything-to-a-vote” proposition. What 
is to be striven for is unanimity in a plan 
of action and not just a majority opinion. 
The group comes to a point where it can 
say, “This seems to be the course that 
gives the most promise of success. We 
will pursue it until we find how it may be 
improved upon. Furthermore, we, as a 
group. will take responsibility for the 
outcome. Individuals will not be blamed 
for wrong, group decisions.” 

Teacher-pupil planning is not a pan- 
acea for all classroom ills. Like all 
worthwhile ideas it must be teamed up 
with many other teaching-learning factors 
to be most effective. 


What Teacher-Pupil Planning Is 
First, it is a group seeking to under- 
stand its own purposes. Teacher and 
pupils working together can reach an 
(Continued on page 40) 























Teacher-pupil pianning is an essential feature 
of the learning experience. 
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Ruth Ann Grows 


Through Home Economics 


A true picture of the home economics 
program in Kentucky cannot be seen as 
a whole, for like memory it is a series of 
pictures. Each girl sharing in the pro- 
gram presents her own particular group 
of candid flashes, depending on the 
choices she has been guided to make to 
meet her individual needs. A picture of 
the home economics pupil would be a 
composite picture of 18,525 Kentucky 
girls. To explain the program it is best 
to describe the values received by one 
girl. The girl chosen is a fairly typical 
teen-ager—we shall call her Ruth Ann. 





Ruth Ann’s background is in a simple 
rural setting. She lives in a small vill- 
age with her parents and younger brother. 
The family own their modest home with 


CHRISTINE W. WALLACE 
Home Economics Teacher 
Carrollton High Schoo! 


a few adjoining acres of land and operate 
a small grocery store. Ruth Ann re- 
ceived her elementary education in the 
village school and her secondary training 
in the city school system eight miles 
away. 

Ruth Ann entered high school with a 
feeling of belonging, thanks to the con- 
tacts she had already had with the home- 
making program. The teacher had 
visited in her home and interpreted the 
program to her parents. She had been 
an honored guest in the home economics 
department along with other eighth grade 
girls the spring before. In the summer 
she had attended a picnic party, called 
Project-Round-Up, given by home econ- 
omics pupils. She had read newspaper 
articles about the activities, accomplish- 
ments, and awards of the girls. Now she 
had in her possession a friendly letter of 
welcome from the local chapter of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America. She could 
see and feel the warmth and interest ex- 
tended to her but she was not conscious 
of the background efforts made in her 
behalf. A sincere and continuous study 
had been made of her, her home, and her 
community. A group of interested adults, 
serving as an advisory council, had 
helped her teacher plan for the year’s 
work in the light of their interpretation of 
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local needs. State supervisors and col- 
lege personnel had worked with her 
teacher in conferences and workshops to 
vive new ideas, techniques, and methods 
that would strengthen the local program. 
\ll these efforts were designed to give 
Ruth Ann opportunities that would help 
her plan her own experience through par- 
ticipating in the home economics pro- 
gram, 


First Year Interests 


In Home Economies I, her first year in 
class, Ruth Ann helped her classmates 
and teacher plan the units she would 
study. Like most freshmen she was in- 
terested in herself, so, naturally, her 
study centered around her clothing, her 
food, her room, her friends, her manage- 
ment and relationship problems. She 
began to grasp the scope of the home- 
making field and to see its seven areas; 
food, clothing, housing, family health, 
child care, management and _ relation- 
ships. She was amazed that she had ever 
associated the program with two limited, 
yet important, techniques—cooking and 
serving. The department became a part 
of her possessions, and she began to take 
pride in it. She began to speak of our 
stoves, our sewing machines, our draper- 
ies. our books, our bath-baby doll and 
our budget. There began to dawn a fine 
appreciation for the school board, tax 
payers, vocational education, and indi- 





“viduals that made the laboratory and its 


equipment available for her training. 
Early in her high school career she be- 
came a member of the Future Home- 
makers of America, a national organiza- 
tion of pupils studying homemaking. 
Through its activities her opportunities 
for growth were greatly extended. She 
earned her Junior Homemaker Degree by 
reaching goals for improving herself, her 
home, her school, and her community. 
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Her home projects were made more 
meaningful through this degree work. 
She chose a project to take better care of 
her bedroom. Her plans for daily, and 
weekly care resulted not only in a well 
kept room but in improved family rela- 
tionships. 

Ruth Ann’s summer project was one in 
which she applied her newly gained 
knowledge of child care through the care 
of her two small nieces. 





The second year of home economics 
found Ruth Ann ready to build on her 
first year’s experience. Home Economics 
I had broadened her interest, and she be- 
came more concerned about her family. 
As she helped plan the use of depart- 
ment funds, her attitude toward money 
and materials changed, leaving greater 
appreciation for the security given her 
by her family. A unit in understanding 
children helped her to understand her- 
self. A study of family foods led to an 
interest in better nutrition and extended 
into a school lunch project in which she 
helped others establish better food habits. 
Housing units taught her to deal with dec- 
orating problems. One of -her class 
projects developed as the groups planned 
for a new living room area in the depart- 
ment. Units in each of the seven areas 
were included in this year’s work, but 
each was more advanced than the preced- 
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ing. She prepared foods on a different 
level, worked with different types of tex- 
tiles in clothing, and dealt with more 
advanced home-nursing problems. Her 
Future Homemaker Activities were con- 
cerned with working on the Chapter 
Homemaker Degree. She chose six goals 
for growth: one as a person, one as a 
chapter member, two as a home member 
and one each as a school and community 
member. The goals on home member- 
ship were co-ordinated with her project 
requirements, One of these in the area 
of management was designed to make the 
care of her home more _ convenient 
through the organization of equipment 
and procedures. The other project was 
meal planning, marketing and preparing 
food for the family for a period of two 
weeks, 





The Art of Living 


Ruth Ann had two years in classes, all 


that her school offered. In some schools 
she could have studied three or even four 
years, thereby increasing her skills and 
appreciations. However in her school 
a class for older boys and girls in “The 
Art of Living” was offered as a part of 
the home economics program; so she en- 
rolled in this course. Here working with 
boys as well as girls she gained valuable 
lessons in relationships, preparation for 
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marriage, and solving homemaking prob- 
lems of all kinds. 

In her senior year she worked for and 
earned the State Homemakers’ Degree in 
the Future Homemakers’ organization. 
She was one of 98 girls in the state to 


show evidence of such _ outstanding 
achievement. In earning this degree she 
made important contributions to her 
home, her school, and her community. 
In the state and district Future Home- 
maker Association she had __ profited 
through work with pupils and teachers 
from other schools and with the state 
home economics supervisors. 

These years have changed Ruth Ann. 
Of course many factors have influenced 
her development in high school, but the 
influence of the home economics program 
can be evaluated. The goals were definite 
in the beginning; growth toward them was 
measured along the way and at the end. 
Ruth Ann recognizes the values she has 
received, and as she lives others can 
evaluate those values. She may go to 
college to prepare for a home economics 
career, she may remain at home, she may 
marry, but wherever she goes, whatever 
she does, her home economics training 
will help her lead a more successful and 
happy life. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ 
WORKSHOP 


June 7-19, 1954 

| UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
| For information write: 

| Mrs. Edna Lindle 

304 Clay Street 


| 
| Henderson, Kentucky 
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Children Enjoy ... 


Using The Experience Chart 


What do I see, hear, taste, smell? How 
do I feel about all of this? A teacher 
encourages her pupils to ask themselves 
these questions. Effective use of the ex- 
perience chart, which is now a popular 
device in the primary grades, lays the 
foundation for a communications pro- 
gram in the middle and upper grades 
that will provide for further group parti- 
cipation and, at the same time, motivate 
the child’s individual creative effort. The 
child’s keen awareness of things is the 
means by which he can develop skill in 
communicating his thoughts and feelings. 
Short trips can be taken during which 
children can be led to use their senses to 
the best advantage in communicating 
ideas. Sometimes it is amazing how 
much the children will improve in skill- 
ful observation by the kind of informal 
practice described. Without much con- 
scious effort they will soon be making 


“good use of the sensory powers to create 


sentences, paragraphs, poems and plays 
out of their own experiences; thus chart- 
ing their own experience. 


Introducing Recall 


Recall was invited in one class by in- 
formal discussion in which the teacher 
encouraged the full use of the senses to 
elicit words and phrases as images of 
feeling about a storm which the children 
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had experienced the night before. Casual- 
ly and from time to time the teacher wrote 
descriptive words and phrases on the 
blackboard. When the storm was talked 
out and the class seemed ready, one pupil 
suggested that a poem be written. 
Ideas were invited by the teacher, and 
a child offered a first line, another the 
second line, and so on. Listening care- 
fully and smiling encouragingly at each 
effort, the teacher acted as editor and 
wrote the lines on the board. When the 
children felt the poem was ended—when 
inspiration was served—the class set 
about the critical revision. They ques- 
tioned the fitness of certain words, the 
tenses, and the agreement of subjects and 
verbs. Soon the following poem was on 
the board as a cooperative effort of their 
own composing: 
Storm 
Lightning comes through the win- 
dow. 

Thunder crashes loud, 

The rain comes down hard. 

The wind is blowing. 

My dog goes 0-0 00 00 

And I am scared. 


Later in the day when the poem was 
read in a kindergarten class one little 
boy questioned, “Why was he afraid?” 
The criticism was reported to the class, 
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and all thought the boy’s point was well 
taken. 

The class wanted their poem to be ac- 
ceptable for reading in any group, and 
they admitted that “little children should 
not be afraid of storms.” Then began 
the adventure of searching for the right 
word. To mark the progress of the 
search a list of words was written on the 
board. From this list, happy, unhappy. 
glad, sleepy. sad, cold, the children final- 
ly chose sad as the word more nearly ex- 
pressing “how I feel”. The experience 
of seeking the right word would not soon 
be forgotten. 


Introducing Choral Reading 


The same class had been reading 
choral poems with considerable pleasure. 
and the members suggested that “The 


Storm” be used as a choral reading. In 
looking over the poem, the children were 
quick to see that certain lines would be 
suitable for boys. In fact, the boys liked 
to make the thunder roll in the second 
line, and they were eager to imitate the 
dog. The children assigned the parts by 
giving to the girls the first line, the sec- 
ond line to the boys, and the third to all. 
The girls read the fourth, the boys read 
the fifth, and all joined in reading the 
last line. A balanced form was the re- 
sult, Girls, Boys, All: Girls, Boys, All. 
It was observed that no poem read from 
the standard authors aroused such en- 
thusiasm in the children as “The Storm” 
had done. 

Cooperative effort stimulated indivi- 
dual effort and several storm poems were 
handed in to the teacher. Here is an 





The children’s own art work served as the backdrop for the front-of-the-room staging of THE 


GIRL WHO WENT TO DAY-CAMP. 


In this photograph Bellerophon and Pegasus look down 


at the group while Hawthorne’s boy who “became a mighty poet” peeps from the bushes. 
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example of one poem in which the child 
cave her personal reaction to the storm: 
Storming 

The grass is green, 

The sky is grey. 

A storm is coming. 

Little birds fly away. 

The television’s off, 

The children are quiet, 

It is a storming night. 


Science and music provided oppor- 
tunities not only for a better understand- 
ing. but also gave proof of the child’s 
appreciation of his environment. 


Introducing Dramatization 


Some of the children liked to interpret 
poems through dramatic action. Frost’s 
“The Pasture”, Daly’s “Mia Carlotta”, 
and Browning’s “Song from Pippa 
Passes” were given simple dramatic in- 
terpretation. It came about naturally 
that there was a demand “‘to write a play 
of our own”, There was a great deal of 
discussion in which the children brought 
out their own ideas. The usual themes 
were offered, a prince and princess, the 
coming coronation, a myth, a comic strip. 
Each suggestion was recognized and con- 
sidered, for the class was thinking. 
After some time had been spent and the 
teacher felt that she had not heard the 
idea, help was given in the form of a 
question, “Could we think of something 
in our own experience that might be 
Say, something you can’t do, but 
want to; some problem You have”. A 
conflict—The teacher was not surprised 
when one little girl said, “I can’t go to 
day-camp, and I’m unhappy”. As she 
ran to the front of the room she said, “ll 
be the little girl’; and she sat on the floor 
with a look of sadness. The play was 
started when another child ran forward 
and said, “Ill be the mother”. 

The conversation began immediately: 
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Mother Barry, you get to work or I will 
have to punish you. 

Barry 1 don’t want to work. I’m tired. 
I hate work. I want to go to day- 
camp. 


Introducing Guidance 


At this point the teacher felt the need 
of guidance to avoid harangue, “Why 
doesn’t the mother want Barry to go to 
day-camp”? It was brought out by the 
class that the mother had not gone to 
camp when she was a child. She had to 
work. Why? People believed that 
staying at home and working made good 
citizens. These ideas were put in dia- 
logue. 

Barry Why can't I go? 

Mother 1 didn’t go to camp when I was 
a child. I worked and learned to be 
a good citizen. 

(The mother goes out, and Barry ex- 

presses revolt—to herself. ) 

Barry Why can’t I go to day-camp and 
still be a good citizen? 

In this bit of self-analysis the play was 
off to a good start, and the class looked 
ahead to its completion. There would be 
playmates who would bring in a camp 
counselor to convince the mother that 
Barry should be allowed to go to camp. 
A real counselor was interviewed and the 
stock objections were incorporated in the 
play, the various fears from accidents at 
camp to bus wrecks. The play grew as 
it was acted; lines were often impromptu. 
Regarding the danger of a bus trip one 
child suggested, ““My uncle was mashed 
to death by a bus; let’s put that in”. The 
children were then led toward some dis- 
crimination between what is fitting and 
what is objectionable. 

But the play, unlike Topsy, had grown 
out of the pooled experiences of the chil- 
dren. Hence the props were at a mini- 
mum, and the acting was as natural as the 
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situation. The children had been en- 
thusiastic about their own composing, 
and again they had asked themselves how 
they felt about a natural situation. The 
play was a success if success is measured 
in terms of individual learning through 
purposeful group activity. 





Let’s write a play of our own! 


The Girl Who Went to Day-Camp 
A play written by Creative Writing and 
Dramatics Group, Maxwell School, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 
Cast 
Barry Mitchell, Age ten. 
Mrs. Mitchell, Barry’s mother. 
Carolyn Young, Barry’s friend. 
Florence Brant, Another friend of Barry. 
Other children. 
Mrs. Young, Carolyn’s mother, a camp 
counselor. 
When the play opens Barry is alone in 
the living room of her home. She moves 
about, dusting the furniture. Suddenly 
she throws down the dust cloth and sits 
on a rug in the center of the room. She 
fans herself. 
Barry I hate work. I do wish I could go 
to day-camp. (Her mother enters.) 
Mrs. Mitchell You may go to the park. 
Barry I don’t want to go to the park. I 
want to go to day-camp. 
Mrs. Mitchell I'm sorry, but you can’t 
go. I didn’t go to camp when I was 
a child. 
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Barry Why didn’t you go? 

Mrs. Mitchell 1 learned to work and be 
a good citizen. (Mother goes out.) 

Barry, to herself. Why can’t I go to 
camp and still be a good citizen? 

(A knock at the door. There is giggling 

and laughing.) Someone calls: Barry! 
Barry! 

Barry What? (Several girls enter.) 

Girls We get to go to day-camp! We 
get to go to day-camp! 

Florence Aren’t you excited, Barry? 

Carolyn We have everything ready, our 
dresses, shorts, and everything. 

Florence Everything! 

Barry And look at me. Rags and tatters 
and work! I have to learn to work 
so I’ll be a good citizen. 

Carolyn We play, and we are good citi- 
zens. (A car horn is heard.) Oh. 
there’s mother. You know she’s a 
camp counselor. (The girls turn to 
go.) 

Florence We are so sorry you can’t go. 

Carolyn (Stopping near the door and 
looking back at Barry.) We are go- 
ing to do something about this. Bye, 
bye. See you. (The girls go out.) 

Mrs. Mitchell, entering Well, we will 
think of something dear. (Mother 
goes out.) (Children’s voices are 
heard outside. ) 

Children Barry, may we come in? 


Barry, standing Come in. (Children 
enter, Mrs. Young with them.) 

Carolyn Barry, this is my mother. You 
know she is a camp counselor, and 
she wants to talk with your mother 
about day-camp. 

Barry Good morning, Mrs. Young. 
Mother! Mother! (Mrs. Mitchell 
enters. ) 

Carolyn Mrs. Mitchell, this is my 
mother. She’s a day-camp counsel- 
or, and she would like to talk with 
you about day-camp. 
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Mitchell Good morning, Mrs. 


Vrs. 
Young. Won't you sitdown? Barry, 
don’t you want to show Carolyn your 


puppy? 


Carolyn Oh, a puppy! (The girls go 
out talking.) 

Vrs. Mitchell, taking up the dust cloth 
Barry’s been dusting the furniture. 

Mrs. Young The children tell me that 
Barry is not sure she can go to day- 
camp. Carolyn is going to be so dis- 
appointed. In fact, we are all un- 
happy. We looked forward to hav- 
ing Barry with us on our science trips. 

Vrs. Mitchell Oh, Barry does like 
science so much. But I'll tell you. 
Barry does not swim, and I am so 
afraid of the water. 

Mrs. Young We don’t let them go in 
swimming out there. Many of the 
children do not swim, 

Vrs. Mitchell But Barry has never rid- 
den on a bus without her father or me 
with her. I’m afraid for her. 

Mrs. Young There will be a counselor 
on the bus, and at the camp there is 
a counselor for every ten or twelve 
children. 


Vrs. Mitchell Well, she wants to go so 
much that I think I'll Jet her go and 
see how it works out. But children 
certainly do things these days! 
(Barry rushes out and hugs her 
mother.) 


-Girls join hands and go around in a cir- 


cle, singing Barry gets to go to 
camp! Barry gets to go to camp! 
The writer acknowledges with gratitude 
helpful contributions made by Suzanne 
Quarles and Mildred Reeves, student 
teachers from the College of Education, 
University of Kentucky; by Goldie 
Young, music teacher, and Fithian Faries, 
Supervisor of Visual Education, Lexing- 
ton Public Schools. 
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Factual, informative booklets for classroom 
or personal use are available from Journal’s 
advertisers. Vacation attractions for this sum- 
mer are also listed. Always use the advertis- 
er’s own coupons for quick response. The 
coupon below will help you secure material 
from the firms whose facilities you wish to 
consider. 

16b. Catalog Well illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory Equipment; 
Church Furniture; Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Furniture. Indicate which cata- 
log is desired. (Southern Desk Company) 


Travel Directory 

55b. Sita Folder for 1954 tours to Europe, 
Around the World, Mexico, South America, 
Orient and the West. 

86b. Lacsa Helpful information about color- 
ful Costa Rica, our truly democratic “good 
neighbor” country just this side of the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone. Descriptive color brochures 
deal with how to go, where to stay, etc. 

97b. The Earth and Its Peoples A report 
of a test at the Bell Gardens Senior High 
School, Los Angeles, California on 36 teach- 
ing films used in conjunction with Social 
Studies and World Geography classes with in- 
teresting pupil reactions. A catalog of free 
16mm sound films. Many are suitable for 
school room use. (United World Films, Inc.) 

101b. Greyhound Lines Pleasure Map of 
America in full color, features pre-planned 
vacations all over the USA, Canada, Alaska, 
Mexico and Cuba. Unfolds to size 27” x 18”, 
making an attractive wall display. 
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Margaret Hodges Says, “‘Travel” .. . 


Keep Your Vacation Alive 


Travel photography today can be simple. 
These suggestions will apply to any trip 
with any camera. 


The editor would like to share with 
you excerpts from a travel story written 
by Margaret Hodges, Owensboro teacher, 
who joined a commercial tour for a sum- 
mer of travel, Space will not permit the 
inclusion of interesting comments on 
places visited and all the picturesque 
description of the highlights of the tour. 
She writes: 

I wanted a “different” vacation. I 
pored over travel folders, consulted 
friends, studied a few maps and finally 
decided to “go West.” My decision to 
take advantage of a 40-day West Coast 
tour resulted in one of the most enjoy- 
able, educational and undoubtedly the 
most carefree vacation I’ve ever had. 
And wonder of wonders! While soaking 
up knowledge of customs, history and 
scenic grandeurs unmatched throughout 
the world, I would be able to bring back 
first-hand information to my pupils and 
have the time of my life in the bargain. 

Our 7.000-mile trek through 20 of 
these United States began Friday, June 
22, at 9 a.m. Before leaving by bus, 
we had our pictures made, the first of 
many times in the next few weeks, our 
group of over 30 teachers and other pro- 
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fessional men and women would pause 
at beautiful and historic spots to smile 
self-consciously “for the birdie”. Mem- 
bers of our group were thankful for our 
conductor’s prime requisite for the 
healthy traveler—no overnight traveling. 
but instead ample opportunity for rest- 
ful sleep at night—This made us more 
photogenic! 

After passing through the scenic states 
of West Virginia, South Carolina, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas we traveled on through 
Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. Our first views of the real 
rockies gave us a glorious panorama of 
mountains. The riotous color of moun- 
tain flowers are surpassed only by the 
wonderful formations of nature. Legend 
caught our fancy as we listened to the 
stories of the West. I shall not attempt 
a comparison between southern and 
northern parts of California because I en- 
joyed everything from the “food for 
nourishment” at Knott’s Berry Farm to 
the “food for thought” as my eyes took in 
the world’s largest landlocked harbor of 
San Francisco. After leaving Kelso. 
made famous by Lewis and Clark, we 
crossed Puget Sound, gateway to Alaska 
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Our visit to Vaneouver 


and the Orient. 
can be appreciated only by those who 
have the opportunity of visiting there to 
sce the place in all of its splendor and 
grandeur. You should see the wonderful 
photographs made in the many beautiful 
parks, most notable of which is Stanley 


Park. Our cameras will help us review 
many times this most fascinating tour. 
Margaret continues to describe the re- 
maining part of the tour with glowing ac- 
counts of the picturesque country in this 
great United States. Here I should like 
to introduce an article prepared by 
Robert C. Snider that will substantiate 
Margaret's emphasis on the wise use of a 
camera to enrich your travel experiences. 


The teacher who travels today without 
a camera is much like the summer school 
student who attends lectures without a 
notebook. And yet each fall many 
teachers return to the classroom from a 
summer of travel with little to show for 
their efforts. 

Most of us like to talk about our trav- 
els, but how much more interesting (and 
educational) our talk could be if illus- 
trated with color slides of the things we're 
talking about. And, as time goes by, pic- 
tures will serve as a vital record of our 
trips. It would seem that educators, of 
all people, should be making the most of 
their travel experiences in terms of bring- 
ing the world to the classroom. 

The teacher who has traveled during 
the summer finds that many local com- 
munity groups are anxious to learn about 
the trip. Requests to speak before ser- 
vice clubs, church groups, and other or- 
ganizations are of obvious public rela- 
tions value to the teacher and to the 
school system. They do, however, impose 
a responsibility on the teacher, for here 
we have, literally, a public demonstration 
of teaching methods. How much more ef- 
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fective these talks will be if they are illus- 
trated. 

There is no substitute for the photo- 
graphs which you make since they reflect 
your particular interests and attitudes 
toward each subject. The person discuss- 
ing his own pictures easily conveys to the 
audience a feeling of participation and 
intimacy seldom possible with commer- 
cial stock pictures. And so, whether you 
travel within your state or around the 
world, your audience will be grateful if 
you have your own pictures to show for 
it. 








Selecting a Camera 


“You push the button, we do the rest.” 
This 1888 camera slogan was never more 
true than it is today when cameras of 
every size, price, and description are 
available for making black-and-white, 
color, and even three-dimension pictures 
in the form of prints, slides, or movies. 
Cameras and camera equipment have 
kept pace with the automatic gear shift 
and the automatic washing machine, To- 
day your approach to the mechanics of 
photography, like your approach to the 
mechanics of the automobile, can be as 
simple or as complex as you want it to 
be. 

In selecting a camera for your travel 
pictures several points should be con- 
sidered: What subject matter will you 
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want to photograph? How will you use 
the finished pictures? Will you use 
black-and-white film, color film, or both? 
How large a camera are you wiling to 
take with you? What types of cameras 
have you used? How much do you want 
to spend? 

Let’s answer the first four questions by 
assuming that you will do what so many 
travelers do — make general travel pic- 
tures of people, places, and events on 35 
millimeter (mm) color film which is 
finished as slides for use in a projector. 
If this is your decision, the problem of 
selecting a camera is greatly simplified. 
You will need the type of camera known 
as the 35mm miniature which costs any- 
where from about $20.00 to well over 
$400.00, depending primarily upon the 
lens and various refinements. A word 
about second-hand cameras — they are 
often good buys, but know your dealer or 
someone who knows cameras. 








The most obvious advantage of the 35- 
mm camera is convenience, Because of 
its small size, film costs are relatively 
low; the camera attracts little attention, 
and it is easily carried. Always ready 
for immediate use, it is ideal for travel. 

A variety of film in 20 and 36-ex- 
posure rolls is available for this camera 
in color or in black-and-white. Since the 
negative size is small, (approximately 1 x 
114 inches), it is necessary to enlarge or 
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project finished film. Color film is re- 
turned from the processing laboratory «s 
mounted slides ready for use in a 2” x 2” 
projector. Most schools have these pro- 
jectors and they are easy to use. Hand- 
held slide viewers are available for a few 
dollars. 

Simply buying the most expensive 
camera you can is not always the best 
plan. If you lack experience you may 
find it too complex for your purposes. As 
a matter of fact, the novice will most like- 
ly do his best work with a less compli- 
cated, inexpensive camera. The grand 
prize winning picture of the recent Satur- 
day Review World Travel Photo Contest 
was made in color with an inexpensive 
(less than $40.00) 35mm camera. 

Once you have a camera you will 
tempted by that very real photographic 
pitfall — gadgets. You will at once be 
confronted by a bewildering array of 
tripods, flash guns, reflectors, lens shades, 
filters, exposure meters, cable releases. 
range finders, and extra lenses — to men- 
tion only a few. Don’t be frightened. Re- 
member, your first job is to learn to use 
your camera. It will take pictures just as 
it is. Get attachments only when you 
have learned to understand their function. 

Exposure meters are important, but 
they are as difficult to use properly as 
many cameras. Beginners can get good 
exposure results by following the instruc: 
tions pack ed with each roll of film or by 
using inexpensive cardboard exposure 
guides. 


Pictures of What? 


As the how of camera operation be- 
comes second nature, you will be able to 
concentrate on the more important prob- 
lem of what to photograph. Keep in mind 
that the camera is only an extension of 
vour vision, It will capture an instant of 
time at your bidding. Cameras, like 
paint brushes and typewriters, are signi- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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(1) MISS AND MR. FTA. At the 
University of Kentucky, the William S. 
Taylor Chapter of Future Teachers of 
America annually select from among 
their membership two outstanding and 
qualified students for recognition as Miss 
and Mr. FTA. Those elected this year 
were Miss Wyona King, Covington, Ken- 
tucky, and Mr. Bill Evans. Berea, Ken- 
tucky. Both students are seniors in the 
College of Education and assume leader- 
ship in various campus activities, Wyona 
plans to teach in the elementary school 
this fall, and the basketball star’s immed- 
iate plans include service in the Air 
Force. (2) TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
HONOREES. Dr. A. B. Crawford, head 
of the Transylvania College Education 
Department, and Mrs. C. A. Sharpton ad- 
mire a plaque presented to them by the 
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college’s chapter of the Future Teachers 
of America. naming the organization the 
Crawtord-Sharpton Chapter, The plaques 
were presented by Miss Mary Margaret 
Beatty, chapter president, and Gene 
Thomas. vice president. The plaque’s 
citation reads; “For outstanding service 
as advisor for the Transylvania chapter 
of the Future Teachers of America, in 
zrateful appreciation this chapter from 
this day forward shall be known as the 
Crawford-Sharpton Chapter.” (3) NEW- 
PORT FTA MEMBERS. Newport High 
School FTA member, Gayle Schulte and 
Carol Rush. distributing FTA material at 
NKEA District Meeting. (4) LARGEST 
FTA CHAPTER. The F. M. Heston FTA 
Chapter. the largest in Kentucky, has 103 
members. Only 74 were present for this 
meeting of the Asbury Chapter. 








Fiction 

Not as a Stranger by Morton Thompson. 
Scribner’s, $4.75. Not since Sinclair Lewis’ 
Arrowsmith has there been such an interesting 
and full-bodied novel about the medical pro- 
fession. This long, detailed story of the 
career of Lucas Marsh begins when he is a 
child and takes him through several years of 
medical practice. Luke as a student, doctor, 
lover. and philosopher is an unusual man; his 
story is one that never lacks interest—it is one 
of the best novels in recent years. At times 
too much concern is shown over trivia, and 
some readers might object to its clinical de- 
tail: these objections, however, are easily over- 
looked when one remembers its magnificent 
power. 

Around the Rugged Rock by Elizabeth 
Cadell. Morrow, $3. For several years now 
Mrs. Cadell has been providing her fans with 
a book a year, and it is to be hoped that her 
energy. enthusiasm, and initiative will endure 
for a long time to come. She is one of the 
best writers of humorous stories of “manners 
and morals”. This new novel is concerned 
with Lorna Salvador. a castle in Spain. a 
variety of cleverly pictured characters. and 
incidents at once entertaining, amusing. and 
suspenseful. 

Stay On, Stranger! by William Dutton. 
Farrar. Straus & Young. $1.75. The story of 
Caney Junior College in Knott County. Ken- 
tucky. has become a rather familiar one to 
most people of the state: and it is good to have 
its story and the story of its founder. Mrs. 
Alice Lloyd. Several stories are included in 
this account. often too dramatic and not so 
well told as its subjects deserve. 

God and My Country by Mackinlay Kantor. 
World. $2. Mr. Kantor has the reputation of 
being an exceedingly good story teller, but it 
is not likely that this latest story will do any- 
thing to cement his fame. His story is of Lem 
Siddons. a beloved Scoutmaster in an Towa 
village—a real and sincere tribute to a person 
whose influence is frequently overlooked. Mr. 
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Kantor knows his characters and his setting 
well, but the story has every appearance of 
having been written so hastily and emotionally 
that there are occasional flaws in both story 
and presentation. 

Senior Spring by C. G. Lumbard. 


Simon 
& Schuster, $3.50. Here is the story of Steve 
Burnett, just about to graduate from an East- 
ern college: his story is similar to that of 
many others, and the author, practically a 
contemporary. tells it with rare verisimilitude. 
The boys in the fraternity, their thinking and 
their talking seem almost tape-recorded. When 
the story resolves into a familiar love story, 
it loses flavor and originality. But the writ- 
ing is always definite and fresh, and the career 
of Mr. Lumbard seems sure to be successful. 

One Way to Eldorado by Hollister Noble. 
Doubleday. $3.50. Railroad fans appear to 
be increasing daily. and this book should be 
exactly to their liking. It is an unusual, 
rather thrilling account of railroading in the 
high Sierras. There is projected against such 
background a story of Howard Bierce. a 
trouble-shooter, and the people he met and the 
troubles they had. Mr. Noble is also the 
author of the exceptionally good historical 
novel. Woman with a Sword. 

Sayonara by James A. Michener. Random 
House, $3.50. In what is undoubtedly his 
best book since Tales of the South Pacif, 
James Michener has written a Japanese- 
American love story that holds interest from 
beginning to end and which provides food for 
conversation. It is the story of Major Lloyd 
Gruver, who was highly successful in Korea 
before being sent to Kobe. There he became 
fascinated with Hana-ogi as soon as he saw 
her performing a ritual dance. Complications 
began then and increased quickly and violent- 
ly. A delightful. unique novel concerned with 
a contemporary problem. 

The Cobweb by William Gibson. Knopf. 
$3.95. Castle House Clinic is the background 
of this absorbing novel of modern psychologi- 
cal treatment. The background itself is im- 
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portant and authentically pictured. but the 
characters themselves make the story. All of 
them are in some way connected with the 
Clinic, and in strange ways their destinies be- 
come entangled. The assistant director, Dr. 
Mclver, is the protogonist: Meg Rinehart, 
psychotherapist, is the most interesting charac- 
ter. Here is a love story that is different, told 
with unerring skill. 


The Newcomer by Clyde Brion Davis. Lip- 
pincott, $2.75. This is the story of young 
Chick and of what happened to him when he 
moved from one town to another. He gave 
up security, friendship, happiness when he 
was forced to adjust all of his life. Mr. Davis 
understands boyhood and adolescence so well 
that his story is real and honest and absorbing 
throughout. All of his characters are well 
delineated, there is a variety of incidents, and 
the dialog is especially good. 


How We Fought for Our Schools by Ed- 
ward Darling. Norton, $3. This is called a 
documentary novel and was produced in col- 
laboration with members of the staff of the 
Center for Field Studies. Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. It is an account of what 
happened in Oak Glen, a representative Amer- 
ican community, when a small. well-organized 
pressure group attempts to do something 
about the high cost of education. People con- 
nected with education in any capacity will find 
this interesting reading: but most of them will 
prefer a more definitive separation between 
fiction, educational practice. and _ intelligent 
propaganda. 


Take the High Ground by Everett Marston. 
Little. Brown, $3.50. The author is Professor 
of English at Northeastern University, and his 
leading character is an instructor of English at 
Chase College—as a result. this novel has an 
unusually strong feeling of being just right 
and the product of the author’s own experi- 
ences. On the college campus. in the class- 
rooms, and in private meetings many things 
happen to interest the reader. Clashes of 
opinions and personalities point toward an 
inevitable climax that is presented with force 
and intelligence. Indeed an impressive first 
novel. 


Mr. Twining by Timothy Angus Jones. 
Knopf, $3.50. Gay and charming appear 
to be the best adjectives to describe this 
novela refreshing oasis in a desert of com- 
monness in contemporary fiction. Mr. Twin- 
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ing was a middle-aged English prep-school 
master who took a real holiday when he went 
to the Riviera. There everything possible 
happened to him and he made the most of it. 
Mr. Twining, man and book, will long be 
held in pleasant memory by those fortunate 
enough to know both. 


Scotland’s Burning by Nathaniel Burt. 
Little. Brown, $3.50. An unusual and an un- 
usually good one is this story which takes 
place at Dixon, a boys’ school. It is the story 
of Tony Comstock, a misfit, and of what 
happened to him at 14 that was important 
enough to draw him back 25 years later. The 


author calls it “a morality set in a boys’ 
school”. It has depth and tells an absorbing 
story. 


Tyrone of Kentucky by Clark McMeekin. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, $3.50. Two of Ken- 
tucky’s most popular writers of historical ro- 
mances have collaborated once again to pro- 
duce one of their most interesting and best 
written novels. The hero is David Tyrone. 
who returns to his Woodford County, Ken- 
tucky home with a Southern bride. Things 
have changed considerably, and the plot im- 
petus concerns Tyrone’s problems of adjust- 
ment. Personal records of the period have 
been examined by the authors, who have util- 
ized them wisely and well. Highly recom- 
mended. 


Listed for Younger Readers 


Stand By for Danger by E. D. Myatt, House 
Next Door by Vardine Moore, Bramble Bush 
by Marguerite Dickson. High Note, Low Note 
by Anne Emery, The Wilderness Way by Mer- 
ritt Parmelee Allen, Daughter of a Star by 
Marie Blizard. Home is Where the Heart Is 
by Mildred M. Pace. Famous Subways and 
Tunnels of the World by Edward and Muriel 
White. Famous Bridges of the World by 
David B. Steinmen, and Go Team, Go! by 
John R. Tunis. 


Non-Fiction Reviewed 
The Head and Heart of Thomas Jefferson 
by John Dos Passos, Not Minds Alone, sub- 
titled Some Frontiers of Christian Education, 
by Kenneth I. Brown, and Teaching the Slow 
Learning Child by Marion F. Smith with A. J. 


Burks. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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An Analysis 


Due to the endorsement of the Kentucky 
Education Association, the District Education 
Associations. the Classroom Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and thousands of teachers over the State, 
the legislation prepared by the Retirement 
Board has been passed by the General Assem- 
bly and signed by Governor Lawrence W. 
Wetherby. The preparation of this legislation 
extended over a period of four years. Never 
before have the members of the Retirement 
System shown as much interest, and well they 
might. When these amendments become effec- 
tive, Kentucky will have one of the best re- 
tirement Laws in the country. 

For years we have chaffed under the limita- 
tions of the old Law, which fixed the maximum 
salary upon which we could make our contri- 
butions at $2,400: whereas. salaries were grad- 
ually increasing until 9,633 members have 
salaries of $2.400 or more. Also, it is assumed 
that when the Foundation Program is fully 
effective, there will be few teachers with sal- 
aries under $2,400. The average salary for 
the membership in 1953-54 is $2,574.21. and 
total salaries amount to $55,276,112 for the 
21.473 paying contributions now. 

House Bill 322 has the following provisions: 
(1) After July 1, 1956, each member will pay 
one per cent more in each age bracket, 3 per 
cent to age 30; 4 per cent from 30 to 40 years: 
and 5 per cent from age 40 until retirement. 
(2) The contribution is to be upon the entire 
gross salary. The upper limit is removed. (3) 
The State is to match the contributions as us- 
ual. (4) The value of a vear of service credit 
is to be increased from 11% per cent of the 
salary. to a value commensurate with the in- 
crease in revenue due to the larger contribu- 
tions of the members and the State. Prelimi- 
nary estimates indicate a value of 1%4 per cent. 
At such a value, none of the other state systems 
will be higher. Thirty years of service under 
this plan will provide an annuity of half-pay 
at age 70 for those who have paid the higher 
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of H.B. 319 and H.B. 322 


percentages. (5) Present values for prior ser- 
vice and for subsequent service from 194] 
to 1956 will remain as they now are, 
For example, if a member has 10  vears 
of prior service credit with a prior ser. 
vice salary of $1,000. and 15 years of subse. 
quent service credit with a salary of $2.400 
and continues under the new Law to about age 
65, the retirement annuity will be about half. 
pay, regardless of how much the salary may 
be. The teacher with the low salary of $1.200 
or less would receive not less than $630. Ina 
few years no member would qualify for the 
minimum because salaries are gradually in- 
creasing. and because a year of service credit 
is worth more. 

Any member teaching under the new Law 
for a while would receive a better annuity. For 
example. if a member has 30 years of prior 
service credit. 15 years of subsequent service 
credit to 1956. and teaches two years under 
the new Law. the annuity would be 30 per cent 
of the prior service salary, plus 22.5 per cent 
of the present subsequent service salary. plus 
3.5 per cent of the average salary for the last 
two years. There is no way for any member 
to receive as small an annuity under the new 
legislation, after contributions of the higher 
percentage, as under the old Law: all will re- 
ceive a higher annuity. (6) The salary base for 
the years during which the higher contribu- 
tions are paid is the average of the best five 
consecutive years of salary. Since the mem- 
bers pay on all the salary instead of on $2.400, 
or less, there is greater need to guard against 
reductions in salary due to transfers, depres- 
sions. etc. This is ultimate protection. It 
could not be more favorable to the members. 
(7) None of the excellent provisions of the 
Retirement Act have been repealed. (8) The 
larger annuities come as the years of service 
credit accumulate under the new Law. Any 
service under the new Law will be reflected in 
a larger benefit. 
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This H.B. 322 goes into effect July 1, 1956. 

Phe companion bill, H.B. 319, is in regard 
to the minimum only. It goes into effect July 
1, 1954. It increases the minimum retirement 
allowance from $16 per service credit year on 
not more than 30 years, to $18 per service 
credit year on 35 years. The member is still 
eligible to retire at any age after 30 years of 
Kentucky service; 20 vears if the member is 
age 60 or disabled. 

Teachers who have already retired are 
covered by this legislation. If any such are 
receiving less than $18 per service credit year, 
the retirement allowance will be increased to 
that amount for July, 1954, and thereafter. 

\bout seven hundred retired teachers will 
be benefited by this legislation. Their retire- 
ment annuities will be recalculated and the 
interest of each one looked after without any 
effort on their part. 

The increased cost of the H.B. 319 is about 
$150.000 per vear at this time: the increased 
cost of H.B. 322 is about $581.000 per year 
from the teachers and as much from the State. 

Under the present Law the Retirement Sys- 
tem pays back to teachers more than a million 
dollars a year: under the new Law this amount 
will increase sharply. When the new Law is 
full operative, Kentucky will have as good a 
retirement system as any state or city. 


Keep Your Vacation Alive 
(Continued from page 34) 


ficant only in terms of what is created 
with them. The difference between snap- 
shots and effective photographs will often 
be determined by your ability to see pic- 
tures in the world around you. It matters 
little what kind of a camera is used to 
“take” these pictures. Finding pictures 
is the important thing. 

Since your understanding of the places 
you visit will be reflected in your photo- 
graphs, learn as much as you can about 
these places before you start. Study pub- 
lished photographs to stimulate your 
thinking about how and what you will 
photograph. Have a plan for the pictures 
you want to make. You may not be able 
to follow this plan, but thinking about it 
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will increase your ability to see pictures 
as you travel. 

Certainly the most important part of 
any country are the people. Take time 
to know them. They should be an impor- 
tant part of your pictures. When making 
portraits of people, keep the background 
in mind, This is especially important 
with the 35mm camera which has a ten- 
dency to show backgrounds in great de- 
tail. Often by moving the camera a few 
feet you can avoid a distracting back- 
ground. If possible choose a background 
which says something about the person 
being pictured. 

As you take pictures keep in mind how 
you will use them later. What pictures 
will best tell the story you want to tell? 
After you have photographed such things 
as streets, buildings, and markets: move 
in for a closer look with your camera. 
Pictures of street signs, doorways, and 
store fronts will be valuable when you as- 
semble your photographs into a logical 
sequence after the trip. 

Take enough pictures. Be in a posi- 
tion to show only a selection of your pic- 
tures. No writer publishes every word 
he writes and no photographer exhibits 
every picture. 

A camera will expand your travel ex- 
periences and certainly help preserve 
them. These suggestions will help you 


get started in the right direction. Have a 
wonderful trip! 
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Try Teacher-Pupil Planning 


(Continued from page 23) 


understanding of the needs and purposes 
of the group. What is the group seek- 
ing? How can the group processes be- 
come more operative? In what ways do 
the individuals within the group need to 
grow? 

Second, it is a group defining its own 
problems. In pursuance of goals will 
come definite problems to be solved. 
These must first be recognized and de- 
fined. Borrowed problems are never 
quite so good as a group’s own. “How 
can we make our community safer?”, is 
a better problem than, “The Need for 
Safety.” 

Third, it is a group setting the stage 
for action. Experiences that can throw 
light on the given problem need to be 
planned. Do resource materials need 
locating? Do experiments need to be 
conducted? Would a field trip help? 
Do resource persons need to be called 
in? All these call for planning. 

Fourth, it is a group utilizing the 
abilities of its own members. Within 
any class group there are pupils with di- 
Group planning makes 
it possible to capitalize on these talents 
to an extent not to be hoped for when 
planning is left entirely in the hands of 
the teacher, In the give and take of 
group discussion hidden talents come to 


light. 


verse abilities. 


Fifth, it is a group learning to accept 
responsibility. In a lecture a few years 
ago Dr. William H. Kilpatrick said, **An 
experience is real to the extent that the 
person or persons involved accept re- 
sponsibility for its outcome.” 

Finally, it is a group planning ways of 
evaluating the results of their own efforts 
both as to the outcome of the project that 
has been attempted and as to their skill 
in working together. In this way each 
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new undertaking may benefit by the mis. 
takes of previous ones. 


What is the Role of the Teacher? 


The teacher's role does not diminish 
when group planning takes place, rather 
it becomes more vital. 

First, she must do the pre-planning 
that has already been suggested. Second, 
she must constantly be alert to see that 
the group does not lose sight of its goal, 
It is easy to digress and get involved in 
the inconsequential. Third, she must be 
able to guide the workings of the group 
process. She must prevent one person’s 
monopolizing the discussions and also 
induce timid pupils to participate. She 
must steer the group toward unanimity, 
She should lend to the group her wider 
perspective and more mature judgment. 
She should hold them to their best think- 
ing in making important decisions. 

This may all seem formidable and in- 
deed it is not a simple task, yet it will 
pay big dividends in individual growth 
and group effectiveness. It will make all 
concerned more worthy members of our 
democracy. 





The W. E. Lacy FTA Club, 


Russell Springs, 
is one of the recently chartered clubs. An 
impressive FTA assembly program for the Rus- 
sell County High School was given by this group 


the direction of their Mrs. 


Beatrice Powell. 


under sponsor, 

As the Journal goes to press, 32 FTA 
clubs in the state have been chartered this 
vear. This is an increase of 12 clubs 
over last year’s record. FTA member- 
ship in the high school clubs is 653. 

There are 11 affliated chapters with 
142 members in the colleges of Ken- 
tucky. To date, the total FTA member- 
ship is 1,095. 
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Balancing Teacher Supply and Demand 


(Continued from page 21) 


ity people into the profession and that 
low standards repel them. Realizing 
that the classroom teacher is the most 
efficient recruitment force, the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, over a per- 
iod of years, has accepted teacher re- 
cruitment as one of its major functions. 


The recruitment efforts in Kentucky 
undoubtedly made some contribution to 
the increase in the number of college 
graduates of the two- and four-year 
teacher education programs from the low 
of 809 in 1945 to the high of 2400 in 
1950. 


Study by the Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification shows that only 50 
per cent of the 1952-1953 graduates from 
Kentucky colleges are teaching in Ken- 
tucky. The other 50 per cent accepted 
teaching positions outside of Kentucky 
or are engaged in other endeavors. Be- 
cause of the higher salaries in other 
states. Kentucky-prepared teachers ac- 
cept positions across the border in every 
direction, east — west — north and 
south. The tragedy is further emphasized 
by the fact that those who accept posi- 
tions in Kentucky do not remain. 
The Beckham-Kimbler research, _ pre- 
pared by the Kentucky Teacher Retire- 
ment System, reveals that during the past 
five years 12,000 Kentucky teachers 
have withdrawn their funds from the 
Teachers’ Retirement System and quit 
the profession in Kentucky. 


Thus balancing teacher supply and de- 
mand remains the Number One educa- 
tional problem of the Commonwealth. 


This material was prepared at the request 
of Dr. T. M. Stinnett for use in the New Or- 
leans TEPS Conference 





Book Looks 
(Continued from page 37) 


Books Received 

Geography in Our Modern World by Colvin 
and Colvin and Chrono-Topical American His- 
tory by Philip Banks. Cambridge Book Com- 
pany. 86c each. 

Modern Chemistry by Dull. et al. 
Holt. $3.88. 

Physics, the Story of Energy by Brown and 
Schwachtgen. Heath, $3.80. 

Captains Courageous by Rudyard Kipling. 
Adapted by Lou Bunce. Scott, Foresman, $2. 


Henry 


The Years Between adapted by Frances T. 
Humphreville. Scott, Foresman, $2. (Short 
stories for teen-agers. with fourth and fifth 
grade reading level) 

American History Funbook and Geography 
Funbook by Beard and Robins. Hart, $1 each. 

Making Clothes for Your Little Girl by 
Helen N. Tanous. Bennett. $2.95. 

School Editions: Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay by Skinner and Kimbrough. $2.40: 
Cimarron by Edna Ferber. $2.56. Globe. 

The Scarlet Letter by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Adapted by H. S. Robinson. Globe, $2. 

Mr. Pickwick by Charles Dickens. Adapted 
by Carolyn Timm. Globe, $2. 

The Student's Macbeth ( Explanations paral- 
lel to text) edited by Greenawault and Hoch- 
berger. Globe, $1.80. 

Physical Education for Elementary Schools 
by Neilson and Von Hogen. Barnes, $4.50. 

Teen-age Tales, Books | and II. edited by 
Strong and Roberts. Heath, $2 each. 





able. 


1950 Leveque — Lincoln Tower 





Teachers, we can help you make your work more delightful and profit- 
We know where good positions are at the highest salaries. 
lf you want to do better, register with us. 


Teachers Placement Service 


We get results. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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AN EASY IDEA 


We hope you find this useful 


Here’s a way to make literature 


and history come alive. All you need 
for equipment is ‘‘headgear.” 

You might begin with interest- 
ing invitation, using the Duchess 
whose “hat” Alice in Wonderland 
has made famous. Or space- 
helmets if you’re studying the 
Moon. Or in the light of today’s 
history, a fez, crown, turban, 
Homburg, etc. 

Party could be a “tea,” a meeting 
or actually a party. Everyone 
wears hat and acts the part. 
Choose a theme based on class 
reading or project. Or let each 
member of class select a person- 
age and be prepared to talk on 
whom he or she represents with- 
out using the name—and class 
has to “guess.” 

Naturally, face and hair help to 
add interest. If you care to go in 
for these embellishments, all you 
need, perhaps, is eyeglasses, wig, 
beard, make-up, collar, etc. 


AFTER A BUSY DAY see how fast 
you get a little lift by chewing _ 
refreshing = <a 
Wrigley's { ag WRIGLEYS 
nega | } ZY WeEWine UM 















IT’S NEWS TO US 

These are announcements by the manufae- 
turers of new products which we believe will 
be of professional interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recor. 
mendation by the editor. You will want to 
check and compare these items with others to 
be found in your school supply store. If un- 
able to find the products desired, your request 
for information will be forwarded to the pro- 
ducer. 

Goose Quill Pens A colonial necessity is re- 
vived for present-day engrossing of memorials, 
resolutions, testimonials, diplomas, scrolls and 
the like. Recommended for pen and ink draw. 
ings, art work, music writing, graceful, deli- 
cate and beautiful handwriting. 5 Quills $1.00. 
(Lewis Glaser. Box 123, New Haven 1, Con- 
necticut ) 

Vagic Marker has many uses in the class- 
room. Writes with a felt nib, makes lines of 
varied width from pen-stroke to brush-stroke 
size, and comes in the six primary colors plus 
black, brown and white. Writes on any sur- 
face—porous and non-porous—and its mark- 
ings are completely wearproof and waterproof. 
The ink dries as fast as you write and is im- 
pervious to heat and cold. Price 69c. After 
the original six-months supply of ink is gone, 
refills for 25c can be attached to the long-last- 
ing felt writing nib. Available at stationery 
and department stores. (Speedry Products, 
Inc.. 91-31 121st Street, Richmond Hill 18. 
New York ) 

Kiln Firing Stand is adjustable for pieces 
of any shape from tiny bead size up to 7!” 
widths. Oversize “Wings” are available to 
hold pieces up to 12” width. The construction 
is of heavy-gauge stainless steel and brass. 
(Kenneth F. Bates, 7 East 194th Street, Euclid 
19, Ohio) 


Victor l6mm Sound Projector offers a new 
easy 3-spot threading system. The film is sim- 
ply placed over the sound drum, through the 
film gate, and onto a single sprocket. Also new 
is the softly illuminated finger-tip control pan- 
el. It’s simply a matter of starting the motor. 
turning on the lamp. and adjusting the sound 
volume. Other new features include: reservoir 
for controlled lubrication; air-conditioned 
lamp enclosure making for longer lamp life; 
56 per cent more light on screen with Mark II 
Shutter; compensating film shoes to automati- 
cally adjust to varying film thicknesses and 
splices; and flat field lens for outstanding 
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sharp-to-the-corner picture clarity. Classmate 
4 for small audiences: Assembly 10 for medi- 
um-sized audiences; Sovereign 25 for large 
audiences. (Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa) 





Catastrophe or Preparedness 

(Continued from page 10) 
compels us to deny to the children fitted 
for the leadership of the nation the op- 
portunity to become educated for that 
task, 

So we have come to the point, I would 
contend, where we must lift ourselves as 
promptly as we can to a new and much 
higher level of interest, of attention, of 
hard work, of care, of concern, of ex- 
penditure, and of dedication to the edu- 
cation of the American people. 


Higher and Broader Concept 


We have to do in the educational sys- 
tem something very like what we have 
done in the military establishment dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. We have to 
make a break through to a radically high- 
er and broader conception of what is 
needed and of what can be done. Our ed- 
ucational effort today, what we think we 
can afford, what we think we can do, how 
we feel entitled to treat our schools and 
our teachers—all of that—is still in ap- 
proximately the same position as was the 
military effort of this country before 
Pearl Harbor. 

In 1940 our armed forces were still at 
a level designed for a policy of isolation 
in this hemisphere and of neutrality in 
any war across the two oceans. Today, 
the military establishment has been 
raised to a different and higher plateau, 
and the effort that goes into it is enor- 
mously greater than it was in 1940. 

Our educational effort, on the other 
hand, has not yet been raised to the pla- 
teau of the age we live in. I am not say- 
ing, of course, that we should spend 40 
billions on education because we spend 
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Shaw Finger- 
Paint, the original finger-paint 
created by Ruth Faison Shaw, 
is now an important medium 
for every age, for both craft 
and creative art purposes. As 
students progress, they find it 
a rich field for experiment, by 
using brushes or a squeegee, 
daubing with sponges or string, 
and making prints. 

A fascinating new folder, 
‘“‘Let’s Explore” is yours for the 
asking. For a free copy, write 
Dept. ST 4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 
Our Motto 


Service to the School Children of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 


We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Telephone 3-0407 








4 


Fly to Coletti, Urapoiled 


Costa Rica 


VIA MIAMI, FLORIDA! 


When you fly LACSA 
to beautiful, truly 
democratic Costa Rica, 
you can visit Havana, 
M gua, and P 

as well as San Jose — 
at NO EXTRA FARE! 








LACSA offers fastest flights, 
direct service, and lowest tourist fares 
— $94 one way, $171 round trip, 
from Miami. Fares, of course, plus tax. 


For complete ss) Ah $4 
information 

write Miami = THE COSTA RICAN AIRLINE 
office! affiliate of Pan American Airways 


2 Biscayne Blvd. MIAMI, Florida 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 


about that much on defense. I am saying 
that we must make the same order of 
radical change in our attitude towards 
education as we have made in our atti- 
tude towards defense. We must measure 
our educational effort as we do our mil- 
itary effort. That is to say, we must meas- 
ure it not by what it would be easy and 
convenient to do, but by what it is neces- 
sary to do in order that the nation may 
survive and flourish. We have learned 
that we are quite rich enough to defend 
ourselves, whatever the cost. We must 
now learn that we are quite rich enough 
to educate ourselves as we need to he 
educated. 

There is an enormous margin of lux- 
ury in this country against which we can 
draw for our vital needs. We take that 
for granted when we think of the national 
defense. From the tragedies and the bit- 
ter experience of being involved in wars 
for which we were inadequately prepared, 
we have acquired the will to defend our- 
selves. And, having done that, having 
acquired the will, we have found the way. 
We know how to find the dollars that are 
needed to defend ourselves, even if we 
are to do without something else that is 
less vitally important. 

In education we have not yet acquired 
that kind of will. But we need to ae- 
quire it, and we have no time to lose. We 
must acquire it in this decade. For if, in 
ihe crucial years which are coming, our 
people remain as unprepared as they are 
for their responsibilities and their mis- 
sion, they may not be equal to the chal- 
lenge, and if they do not succeed, they 
may never have a second chance in order 
to try again. 





Copies of the recently published bulletin, 
How Can We Advertise School Needs, 
may be obtained from Maurice D. Bem- 
ent, Regional Director, National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 522 








W. Jefferson Street. Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Tenets of Student Teaching 
As Practiced at Asbury 


(Continued from page 17) 


teacher and the type of class or classes 
tuught is also given on the final report. 
All reports from the supervising teacher 
and from the student teacher become a 
part of the student’s permanent accumu- 
lative record. Finally, a three-way evalu- 
ation conference is held with each stu- 
dent teacher — including student, teach- 
er. and director of student teaching. 





Follow-Up Service 


Graduates are contacted during their 
first year of teaching experience; ques- 
tionnaire blanks are filled out and re- 
turned to the Chairman of the Division 
of Education who is director of student 
teaching. He, then, provides follow-up 
services so far as possible in accordance 
with teacher needs. Weaknesses of the 
‘teacher-education program as reflected 
through these questionnaires are used as 
bases for improving the professional lab- 
oratory experiences for pre-service teach- 
er education. 

On February 13, 1954, Asbury Col- 
lege was officially approved for member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. The 
oficial AACTE evaluation team visited 
Asbury College in November, 1953. 
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lippincott . + presents in 1954 
the complete 


TIME TO READ SERIES 
(Books 1-6) 
by Leary — Reichert — Reely 


. a planned supplementary read- 
ing program for the primary and 
intermediate grades 


Making Friends (1) 
Skipping Along (2) 
Finding Favorites (3) 
Helping Others (4) 
Sailing Ahead (5) 
Moving Forward (6) 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Represented by J. Minor Stuart 


Chicago 














SINCE 1866 .. 


The VALVOLINE Oil Company, now an affili- 
ate of Ashland Oil, was founded in 1866. It 
started refining lubricating oils in 1868. For 
the best motor protection, ask for VALVOLINE, 
the “World's First Motor Oil,” 
at all Ashland Oil stations. 





Ashland 
| ASHLAND 
OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Ashland, Kentucky 

















CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


i Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
K TO 
STUDENTS ARE 'QUIC If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


- LEARN’ WHEN THEY USE. Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 













ORDER YOUR 
WORKBOOKS NOW 
FOR THE SEPTEMBER 
SEMESTER 

Write for our FREE CATALOGUE 


ef 240 elementary ond high 
school workbooks. 





BORROW $50 TO $300 just youn 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 











PUBLISHING CORP. this ad today. 
SepkwSaa city. bentianenca TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT. K srunoiose, ALA, 
: Name H 
a Address - 
§ City State H 








Serving... 


motorists with dependable petroleum products since the days 
of the first horseless-carriage 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 








YewConqueror SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The sensation at the last K.E.A. Meet- 
ing. Produces perfect copies—1l00 or 
more per minute! So simple, an inex- 
perienced operator can run it easily. 
Gives sure, even moistening—perfectly 
centered copies; prints any size up to 
9 x 14! It's a pleasure to own! Call 
Standard for a free demonstration. 








Model 70 
$785 TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
— DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 








220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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UNIVERSITY OF Civannan 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1954 


INTERSESSION, 7-18 June: Dr. Maurice 
F. Seay, of the University of Chicago, on 
“The Community School.” 

FEATURES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 
In the First Regular Term, 18 June - 24 
July: Demonstration Teaching, Grades 
1-6; Co-operative Field Service in Busi- 
ness Education. Field-Lecture course in 
the Study of Local Geography; Workshop 


in Maintenance of School Building, 5:00- 
8:00 P.M., 28 June-9 July. Open for 
both formal and informal study. . . In the 
Second Regular Term, 24 July-27 August: 
Workshop on Art Education; Workshop 
and full program of study on Education 
of the Blind; Speech Training for the 
Teacher; Social Hygiene Institute, 2-13 
August. 








; Dean, Summer School 
for regular Bulletin and further 


: it aed ti 
information, address: University of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 21, Ohio 





Here’s your 


complete vacation 


pre-planned full of pleasure at one low price 
by GREYHOUND! 


Hotels, transportation, special sight- 
seeing are all included on a Grey- 
hound Expense-Paid Tour. Choose 
from hundreds of vacation tours 
like these : 











WASHINGTON, D. C., 4 days. . $24.50 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
\ 3 days, 5 meals . - » 48.50 
t- NEW YORK CITY, 5days . . . 28.20 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 
8 days, from New York . . 65.50 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 
11 days, from Jacksonville 79.10 
SAN FRANCISCO, 4 days . 18.50 


TODAY’S BEST 
BUY IN TRAVEL To these prices add Greyhound round-trip 


fare from your home. U. S. tax extra. 


FREE! TOUR-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, tl. for 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 
Name 


GREYHOUND 


Address 


City & State 
| would like special 
information on a tour to: 


lewis aamicecdenee 


ST-S.s4 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
---April 23, 1954 
April 23, 1954 


LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, .... 
JOHN BOYD, Benhan, First Vice President . 
MRS. FRANCES RICE, Adairville, Second Vice 

President 
FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe 
MRS. LILLIE K. PEYTON, Sturgis .............0:...-.s00 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow 
T. O. THOMPSON, Bardstown .............:... 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 

1207 Larue, Louisville 13 2.00... 









April 23, 1954 
June 30, 1954 
June 30, 1956 

June 30, 1954 
sss ane 80, 1956 


sarssevessereneed une 30, 1956 








Term Expires 
June 30, 1954 
June 30, 1°56 
June 30, 1656 
..June 30, 1955 


J. A. CAWOOD, Harlan 
SARA RIVES, Board of Education, Covington ... 
VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville 
le Th Es IN cits sacs ccnsnsnsesinsnniccnssncsct 












P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset June 30, 1955 
JEANNETTE PATES, 5 Richmond Avenue, 
Lexington June 30, 1°56 








C. D. REDDING, Frankfort .... April 23, 1954 





Executive Secretary, J. M. DODSON 


CONSULTANT FOR PRoressionaL Services, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Louis Litchfield, Marion 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—John Howard, Lewisport 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Claudius Harris, Scottsville 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mre. Lillian B. Johnston, Lebanon 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Alton Ross, LaGrange 
Secretery—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 
1422 Goddard Avenue, Louisville 


ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Carlos Oakley, Morganfield 
Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, Lexington 


Exvementary Epucation, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Kyle McDowell, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Mrse. Justine Sherman, 2503 Talbott, Louisville 5 
ExcertionaL CHILDREN, TEACHERS OF 
President—Alice E. Clark, 1310 South Sixth, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Mary M. Robertson, 1183 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville 4 


Seconpary Eoucation, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—J. Carson Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Dr. Luther M. Ambrose, Berea College, Berea 
Encusu, Kentucky Councit oF TEACHERS OF 
President—Dr. W. S. Ward, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Cassie A. Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Avenue, 
Louisville 11 


Foreicn Lancuace Teacuers, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Anita B. Boss, Eastern High School, Middletown 
Secretary—Ruth Schimpeler, Eastern High School, Middletown 
Lrprarians, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Doris Howerton, Shelbyville High School, Shelby- 


ie 
Secretary—Nella Bailey, 265 Lyndhurst Place, Lexington 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS, CONFERENCE OF 
President—Bernice Wright, 651 14th, Bowling Green 
Secretary—C. D. Walters, Scuddy 
SprecH, TEACHERS OF 
President—Mrs. T. W. Beeler, LaFayette High School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—J. W. Gregory, Lancaster 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Robert Hellard, Maysville 
Secretary—Charles Elswick, Zebulon 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Garland Creech, Liberty 
Secretary—O'Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Thomas Gabbard, Silver Grove 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—L. W. Buchanan, Artemus 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Cooper, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey 
Secretary—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


PaincipaLs, DgPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY: 
President—F. D. Wilkinson, Frankfort High School, Frankfort 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High School, Middletown 
ELegMENTARY : 
President—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 
Fine Arts, DeparTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Claypool, Morehead State College, 
Morehead 
Secretary—Mre. Maxine Jayne, Grayson 
VocationaL Epucarion, DeraRTMENT OF 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon High School, Corydon 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President—Charles E. Miller, Morganfield, Kentucky 
Secretary—Robert L. Kelly, Munfordville, Kentucky 
Distrisutive Occupations EpucaTion 
President—Arthur Walsh, Dixie Heights High School, 


Covington 
Secretary—(no report) 
GuIpaNce 


President—Charles L. Hocker, 111 Chelan Drive, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South Third, 
Louisville 2 
Home Economics 
President—Jane Black, 1315 Chestnut, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann Hale, Hawesville 
Trapes AND INDUSTRIES 
President—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 
Secretary—George W. Mason, Ashland Vocational School, 
Ashland 
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DIRECTORY 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Co:teces, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Dr. A. A. Page, Pikeville College, Pikeville 
Secretary—(no report) 


CHEMISTRY TEACHERS, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—resigned 
Secretary—Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, Southern High School, 
Okolona 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION, KENTUCKY 
President—Sister Mary Bernard, Ursuline College, Louisville 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 


Puysics TeEacHers, KentUcKY ASsOCIATION OF 
President—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Richard Hanau, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton 29 
Supervisors OF STUDENT TEACHING, 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
President—Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State College, Morehead 


Crassroom Teachers, DEPARTMENT OF 


President—Mrs. Edna Lindle, 304 Clay, Henderson 
Secretary—Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead, Louisville 6 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Virginia Ruth Chapman, Henderson 
Secretary—Helen Wallingford, Maysville 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—John Tabb, Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High School, Frankfort 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Harriet Chatfield, Ashland High School, Ashland 
Secretary—Leola Mae Reynolds, Ludlow High School, Ludlow 


Folklore Society, Kentuck 
President—Dr. Herbert iideont, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—G. E. Rather, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 
President—Bett Langley, Bowling Green 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood High School, Fort 
Mitchell 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 


Industrial Arts 
President—John D. Rowlett, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Willard E. Swinford, Southern High School, R. 4, 


Louisville 


Music Educators Association, Kentuck 
President—Zaner Zerkle, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 
Secretary—Joe Beach, Henry Clay High School, Lexington 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Virginia Smith, Route 1, Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 7 


Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. R. B. Ammons, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—(not reported) 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Kentucky Association for 
President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Avenue, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort 


Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, 1510 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 





Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington .. 

H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville .. 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville 

Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, 


April 23, 1954 
1954 
, 1956 
























Frankfort January 1, 1956 
J. A. Caywood, Independ June 30, 1954 
Harry Sparks, Murray ..... June 30, 1955 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington .. June 30, 1955 
Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1956 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro June 30, 1954 
Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg .. ...June 30, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 30, 1954 





Term Expires 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1957 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling we June 30, 1956 
Mrs. Ruth Carpenter Price, Russellville . acigascsdueeaicseaictes June 30, 1955 








Term Expires 
June 30, 1954 
30, 1954 
30, 1954 


Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville ... 
Lee Francis Jones, Bowling 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Camphellevilie 30, 1954 
Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville 80, 1954 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Avenue, Lexington ......... June 30, 1954 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville June 30, 1954 
Freda Baugh, Somerset June 30, 1954 
Leslie T. Miller, Fort Thomas June 30, 1954 
James Pursiful, Calvin June 30, 1954 
Grazia Combs, Hazard June 30, 1954 



























COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
Mrs. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet ..0.0.............-ccccssssees June 30, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington, ex officio April 23, 1954 





COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Term Expires 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman, 





1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 50.00.00... .....eApril 30, 1955 
Harry Sparks, Murray April 30, 1956 
Mrs. William Allen, Pembroke ..April 30, 1954 





April 30, 1956 
April 30, 1954 


Miss Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove 
R. M. Van Horn, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington 
O'Leary Meece. Somerset 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins April 30, 1955 
Monroe Wicker, Morehead April 30, 1954 
Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue .......... April 30, 1955 








..April 30, 1954 
April 30, 1955 














Fifty-Four 


May, Nineteen 


Term Expires 

H. B. Smith, Union College, Barbourville .................. April 30, 1956 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, 

Department of Education, Frankfort .. .April 30, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, ex officio 
Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education 

Association, ex officio 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, 

Frankfort 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon— Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N. 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 


American Book Company— 
H.R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, Ken- 


tucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childcraft— Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, 507 Nut- 
wood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.— Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Covington, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Building, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company— C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company— D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 
Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation— William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 
Wayne Shrum, 315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 
19, Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.— A. J. Akers, 4906 So. 
First Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. Thom- 
as Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick. 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company— Elmer Barksr, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 
Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Kentucky. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Holcomb, 
Scottsville, Kentucky 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand McNally & Co.— James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company— H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers— R. E. Bar. 
ber, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. Leis, 
P.O. Box 4225, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Scott, Foresman and Company— J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Rosalie Ewing, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 
E. C. Seale & Co.— Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 


Silver Burdett Company— Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, Ken. 
tucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company— Walter H 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company— James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Terrace, 
Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


llth Street, Vincennes, 





NEA Building Fund Reaches Ist Million 

Washington, D. C. April 9, 1954—Over a 
million dollars in cash, pledges and life mem- 
bership dues have been contributed to the 
NEA Building Fund, William G. Carr. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association, an- 
nounced today. This represents the first 
million in a drive for five million dollars 
needed to build the new NEA Center in 
Washington. 
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Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 


& 


; 


adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 
and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 
maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 
Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


» HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky Distributor 


The Chas. H. Bunch Co. 
337 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Telephone WAbash 8488 — Res. CHerokee 2993 














For < 
Pleasant. 
Profitable 


Summer... 


—Summertime Scene on the Campus 


MUSIC EDUCATION WORKSHOPS— June 7-11, Choral: June 22-July 3. 
General Music: July 19-23. School Orchestra: July 26-August 6. 
School Band 


WORKSHOP ON CLASSROOM TEACHING PROBLEMS—June 7-18 


INSTITUTES ON GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN) TODAY’ 
SCHOOLS— June 21-July Lé: Juiy 19-August 13 
SPECIAL WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS OF THE HANDICAPPED 
July 19-August 6 
SEMINAR FOR SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS— July 9. 10 
CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF BUSINESS—July 16. 17 
4 FULL COURSE OF STUDY IN BOTH 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE WORK 
COMPLETE SOCIAL ACTIVITIES PROGRAM—Folk Dancing. Outdoor 


Movies. Swimming. Summer Opera. Concerts. Golf. Tennis. Hiking, 
Picnics. Tours to Historic Sites. 


s 
1954 SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 21-AUGUST 14 


ror nation about admission or courses offered, write t 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 























